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same degree of 
uncertainty does 
not exist about 
the grotto of the 
Nativity. It has 
been urged by 
some that a cave 
underground 
could not have 


and sheep. The fact of the grotto being under- 
ground is easily explained when we consider | 
bat even in the course of a century the level of | 
the ground in the vicinity of the dwellings of 
men is perceptibly raised by the accumulation 
of débris of all sorte, and that therefore in the 
three hundred years which elapsed between the 
commencement of the Christian era and the 
period when St. Helena erected the basilica over 
the grotto, there must have been some such 
raising of the soil. We know that this was the 
case at Jerusalem, and that the holy sepulchre 
was buried beneath heaps of rubbish until the 
time of the Empress’s visit. Then everything 
was cleared away, and the rock cut to a level 
all round, to admit of the erection of a sanctuary 
surrounding the tomb; but here the Empress or 
her architect found it a better plan to build over 
than around the grotto, in such a manner that 
the high altar should stand above it. In addition 
to the evidence of common sense, we have the 
testimony of reiterated tradition in support o 
the authenticity of the site. 

But beyond the sacred associations connected 
with the place, it has an especial interest for 
the architect, arising from the fact that the 
church itself is the earliest basilica in existence, 
and the only one which has come down to us in 
an unaltered condition. 

Sta. Maria Maggiore and San Giovanni in 
Laterano have been so frequently rebuilt, and 
are 80 overloaded with extravagant ornamenta- 
ton, that but little can be traced of the original | 
structures beyond the plan. San Panlo fuori le 
Mure, a we know, has been lately reconstructed. 
San Clemente and Sta. Agnese preserved many 
of their primitive features, but have still en- 
‘ured many alterations since the time of their 
foundation ; and the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
built by Constantine in New Rome, and his 
basilica at Jerusalem, have totally disappeared , 
but the church of Bethlehem remains as it was 
‘et by the Empress ; the only addition being the 
‘ulernal mosaics of the twelfth century, a modern 
"ol, and a monstrous wall, which has been built 
between the nave and transepte as a barrier,—a 


oe and tangible excommunication of the 


tiles and tawdry decorations, and the classifica- 
tion of his church as a monument historique. Like 


Perhaps the church owes its preservation to 
its being situated in a village and not in a city, 
as in the case of many of our village churches, 
which have escaped ; while our cathedrals, one 
and all, have suffered at the hands of the de- 
stroyer or soi-disant restorer. We remember, 
on the occasion of a visit to the Church of 
Dé6l, in Brittany—a cathedral situated in a 
small town,—being delighted with its untouched 
condition. No new work was to be seen either 
inside or out, and the columas of the nave had 
here and there an attractive tint of green 
mould on them. The worthy curé, who accom- 
panied us, did not, however, share our gratifica- 
tion. Oar town is unfortunately so poor, said 
he, that we cannot raise a sufficient sum to 
enable us to gain a grant for the restoration 
from Government. “Tant mieux pour vous et 
pour votre église,” was all we could say to our 
astonished cicerone. His mind, like that of 


was & large Greek convent, dedicated, like many 
of the Greek churches, to the Prophet Elias, 
who is especially venerated by that community, 

At this point we turned to the right, and 
entered a road running along a ridge, and skirt- 
ing a deep ravine which lay on our left hand. 
We soon observed on our right a small domed 
building,—of no great antiquity itself, but mark- 
ing the site of one of the landmarks of the 
ancient world,—Rachel’s Tomb, about the situa- 
tion of which Christians, Jews, and Mahometans 
are for once agreed. 

A little beyond this point we saw, crowning 
the summit of the opposite side of the ravine,— 
which, on account of its numerous terraces 
covered with vineyards, presented a striking 
contrast to the valley we had left an hour or so 
before,—the village of Bethlehem, which no doubt 
obtained its name,—signifying in Hebrew, house 
of bread, and in Arabic, house of meat,—from 





many other pastors, both in France and England, 
was bent upon the attainment of something | 
new,—of scraped walls and mouldings, dainty | 


the Cathedral of Dél, the basilica of Bethlehem | 
probably escaped on account of its somewhat 
remote position in a poor village. 

Such being the nature of the interest attached 
to Bethlehem, our readers, probably, will not 
object to accompany us on an excursion thither. 








heen used a8 & stable; but those who have) Bethlehem is only about two hours’ ride from | 
travelled in the East will be able to remember 
many towns and villages built apon rock in and times without an escort,—at least, we found by | with the purple juice of the grape. A sturdy 
ound which are caves used by the inhabitants ©*perience that it could be; and since the time peasant, with naked feet, was employed in 
sstables and pens, for their horses, asses, cows, °f our visit, we hear that the Bedonins do not, | treading out grapes in a large wooden trough, 


Jerusalem, and the trip may be made in peaceful | 


the fertility of the district in which it is situated. 
Conspicuous amongst the buildings was a vast 
buttressed edifice at the edge of the ravine,— 
the Convent of the Nativity,—which no doubt 
will be the principal feature in Holman Hunt’s 
forthcoming view of Bethlehem. 

In half-an-hoar’s time after our first view of 
it we reached the village, and seeing no visible 
sign of the Basilica, we made our way to the 
convent, and, upon stating our wishes, were 
immediately conducted to the guest-chamber. 
On our way thither we passed throngh a bare- 
looking cloister, the floor of which was stained 


as they did formerly, approach the walls of the and this view of the preparatory process did not 
Holy City, and pick up the incautious stragglers, certainly act as a shoeing-horn when we had wine 
being deterred by a wholesome dread of the | Set before us by the hospitable monks. 


breech-loaders with which the Turkish army 
in part armed. 


We were agreeably surprised to encounter in 


the guest-chamber two Englishmen who had 


We left Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate; but in- accompanied us in our ride round Jerusalem 
stead of following the Jaffa road, which rans be- | some days before. They, however, had done all 
side the city walls, and then turns to the right the sight-seeing, and were on the point of 
over @ high ridge, we descended into the valley | departure for the Dead Sea ; so that we had not 
on our left, and after passing an empty reservoir, | the pleasure of their company inthecharch. As 
the Birket Es Sultan, at the bottom of the valley, | soon as we had finished our frugal repast, we 





reeks b i 
Grecia y the Latins, or of the Latins by the 


began to ascend near a row of ugly cottages, | followed the monk who had been deputed to 
built by that benefactor of his race, Sir Moses | guide us through the cloisters and surrounding 
Montefiore, as almshouses for his poorer com- | chapels, and finally emerged on the south side of 
patriots, and so reached the summit of the hill | the chancel of the basilica. Here we must con- 
situated on the south-east side of Jerusalem, | fess that at first wo had some difficulty in 
adjoining that of the Hill of Evil Counsel. On| orientating ourselves, as the monstrous wall. 
turning round towards the Holy City, we had a, screen before mentioned as cutting off the nave 
view, interesting indeed, but inferior in interest | from the transepts had quite altered the internal 
and in beauty to that which is obtained from the aspect of the church. Entering a small door in 
Mount of Olives. Before us lay a ravine, the|the wall of the substractare of the choir, we 
valley of Hinnom (on the sides of which grew a | descended by a flight of cightorn or twenty 
few scattered olive-trees), which deepened as it | steps to the grotto of the Nativity, pay 
proceeded towards our right ; and immediately | situated, as far as we could judge, under =~ 
opposite, upon a rocky eminence, about as high | altar. This grotto has been so frequently de- 
i | scribed, and with such accuracy, that we need 

as that on which we stood, was the south-east | scribed, foe ; drag ge 
angle of the city walls. Not far from the angle only say that it is a natural cave, a pat 4 
rose the towers of the Citadel of David, and in long by 12 ft. wide, and 9 ft. high, ms ae 
front of the wall, on the shoulder of a hill, stood | has been 80 thoroughly en vr few: “4 
the building dignified by the title of the House that but little, if any, © tg ive get 
of the Last Supper. Immediately inside the | visible. Another staircase ed us ~ . 
walls were the roofs of the Armenian convent; | chapels and caves into = ! opps oes ™ 
but few roofs or minarets were visible as the | of the charch to that from whic nes mane 
city falls off from this, its highest point, towards soended, Here we had an ha . “es 
the valley of the Tyropzon. amining the building more @ — sad bet 

Pursuing our road towards the east, we soon cruciform in plan. There is “9 ws aaa “ 
came upon a tract of barren table-land, through double aisles, and eleven 4 = “ * 4 
the midst of which the road ran in a straight pact ce Rent sad ane 
ine. is plain was treeless, and at the season | Vor! bis 
euancen sehen it—autamn—withont signs — a a. patra yo eigs! om 

ion; so that we were not at all sorry, itrave 0 ; 8 7 
rin pre eegeicteaticrnt ats of an hour’s ride, to| with sculptured foliage, and a rich oar = 
reach a wood by the road-side, ia which we saw capitals are quite classical - : om ment 
one or two encampments occupied by consuls, would not have —— = 2" Lxonsdon 
who wisely take advantage of the fine autumnal rasomeronl he ser? 8 em . elie wrre 
i t,} on the fri sagas 

omni a pe pdr a caar marae of | departure from the simplicity of es the 
nikeine, ‘iil a residence within the city-| The transepts are ns! ee a fae i or 
walls almost insupportable. Opposite the wood | nave, and terminate a 
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in semicircular apses. The choir has two bays 
with aieles, like those in the nave; at the east 
end is a semicircular apse. There is a row of 
plain windows in the clearstory. The wall space 
above the architrave and between the windows is 
occupied by a series of mosaics, representing 
biblical subjects, executed in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The roof, which is of cedar, is of the six- 
teenth century. 

It is anal superfluous to allude to the state- 
ment made by some authors, upon the authority 
of Monkish historians, that the church was re- 


built by Justinian ; for, as will be perceived from stances concerning the sanitary condition of 


the foregoing description, the character of the 
architecture entirely contradicts it. The trabeate 
system here observable died out in the time of 
Constantine, and was replaced by the arcuate 
system, which became universal before the time 
of Justinian. In truth, the architecture of the 
basilica approaches good Greco-Roman more 
than that of any other edifice erected in Con- 
stantine’s reign; and in style it is snperior to 
the contemporary buildings at Rome and Con- 
stantinople; for in those cities the materials 
employed in the erection of new edifices were 
taken from the temple and other ancient 
structures: consequently, we find in them capitals 
and bases too large, or too small, for their 
respective columns, and architraves, friezes, and 
cornices squeezed into positions for which they 
were never intended; while at Bethlehem the 
columns, which are all monoliths, were evi- 
dently quarried in the neighbourhood, and the 
capitals sculptured to fit them near the building 
for which they were destined. 

There has been an atrium before the church, 
but there are few traces of it now. 

Upon entering the nave, we were surrounded 
by a crowd of boisterous ragamuffins, who 
seemed to think it was our bounden duty to pur- 
chase their stock of rosaries and carvings in 
mother of pearl; and who, when we had 
selected one of the latter, fell upon the favoured 
morta! who sold it to us with sach violence that 
we could not help exclaiming, as we forced our 
way through them,—*“ Are you Christians, and 
of Bethlehem ?” 








THE ABNORMAL DEATH-RATE IN 
EDINBURGH. 


THe death-rate is assuming a very serious 
aspect in Edinburgh. Last week we noticed a 
letter on the subject, which had been addressed 
to the Lord Provost (Law) by Mr. Thomson, a 
Scottish actuary, which showed that the death- 
rate of Edinburgh for a given period was only 
exceeded by two of the large cities of Europe, 
viz., Glasgow and Berlin, the former city being 
the highest. On the same day of publication 
it happened that a leading article appeared in 
the local Daily Review, commenting on the sad 
phenomenon in strong terms ; and, from a para- 
graph in the next column of the same journal, 
we gather that the author of this article is the 
editor himself, Mr. Henry Kingsley. The para- 
graph in question goes on to say that 

“Since we wrote the leading article this morning, we 
find that, for the week ending the 29th of January, - 
burgh has not only culpaniade herself, but every other city 
in Kurope. The death-rate here is 47, while Glasgow is 
only 38, Berlin 30, London 26, and Portsmouth 20. We 
also now know the reason of the hideous mortality at the 
Abbey, and mean to s of it. What will be the death- 
rate m the new wor ’s houses which are building 
in that quarter ?” 

Once more, still on the same day, the Scots- 
man gives prominence to the following para- 
graph, which, while admitting the trath of the 
weekly statistical returns of the medical officer 
of health, tries—unsuccessfally, as we think,—to 
palliate their logical effect by an attempt to 
deny the truth of the census returns of 1861 !— 

The high rate of mortality in the city duri 
indicated a returns pablahed oy r. Lites — “the 
medical officer of health, has created ag deal of 
anxiety in the public mind, and it may not be out of place 
pe call sae eee A some facts Rp nin may tend to allay 

uneasiness that may exist, It i generall 

admitted that the population of Ediabur pgm nd 
ably understated in the last census returns, and conse- 
quently any comparison of the death-rate with that of 
other cities places Edinburgh in a somewhat unfavourable 
position. A death-rate of 44 per thousand, even putting 
the population considerably over the present estimate, is, 
however, considerably in excess of the average; but it 
will be observed that the proportion of entible dis- 
eases is considerably lower than usual, there being only 
nine cases of death from fever, six of which occurred in the 
New and three in the Old Town. The highest death.rate 
is to be found among the very old and the very young; 
while Oe Game on emeenaly leage sumbee ¢ deaths 
among the pauper population, those verging on 
pauperism. 

Finally, one or two of the magistrates and 
town councillors have also printed letters and 


pamphlets on the subject; and, in fact, the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, and the strangers who 
are resident in that city, seem to have become 
thoroughly alarmed at this unwonted and 
abnormal! rate of mortality. 

The condition of Edinburgh is not a new 
subject with ~— our readers are aware; 
although man our suggested precautions 
|have been ceatedl orith © sort of Cnssaniva- 
| like indifference, if not with actual neglect. 
Only about a year ago, for example, to go no 
farther back, we pointed out several circnm- 





the old town of Edinburgh. More particularly, 
we have shown, in the first place, the urgent 
and imperative want of a liberal supply of water ; 
secondly, of more water-closet accommodation in 
the closes of the old town; we then referred to 
‘the sanitary condition of the New Town of 
_ Edinburgh as being, comparatively epeaking, as 
/much in want of sanitary improvement as the 
Old Town itself; and, finally, we pointed out 
that no attention was bestowed on the disgusting 
condition of the gasworks and irrigated meadows, 
and of their evil influence on the Palace of Holy- 
rood ; besides supporting, as best we could, the 
removal of the medical hospital to a new site ; 
and the urgent need for improvement in the 
whole system of the drainage of the city. 

It is the misfortune of all true disciples of 
the modern science of sanitary economy that 
their labours constantly bring them into danger- 
ous collision with the novelist and the poet. The 
story which we have to relate, however true it 
may be, is always dall, prosaic, and uninteresting. 
There is no romance abont it. On the contrary, 
it frequently becomes a duty to destroy, in a 
great measure, the preconceived and popular 
idea with regard to a picturesque city like Edin- 
burgh, which most people suppose, from the 
circumstance of its being beautiful, should 
at, the same time be salubrious and healthy. 
And the capital of Scotland is so surrounded 
with romantic associations, natural and artificial, 
that whenever we come to report on its actual 
condition we are, in all probability, accused of a 
suppressio vert or an animus hostis,—a design of 
either withholding our admiration, or of posi- 
tively perverting the character of the place. We 
cannot do better than enter once more our strong 
disclaimer of any such intention. Although it has 
been, and will be, our stady, to tell some dis- 

truths concerning this fair city, we 
have always endeavoured to do soas temperately 
as possible. Our business is to deal with prin- 
ciples, whether of local or central administration 
or of popular practice, and if we can show these 
to be antiquated or injurious to the cause of 
progress and public health, the fault is not ours 
if we must say unpalatable things. 

Edinburgh, in fact, even with regard to its 
recent sanitary legislation alone, and totally 
irrespective of its being the capital of Scotland, 
is a city which no denizen of the British Empire 
can regard with indifference. Occupying not 
altogether unworthily one of the finest sites 
of which a modern European city can boast, 
Nature has also been profuse in supplying it with 
the best of all our building materials. There is 
no sandstone with which we are acquainted 
superior in point of quality to that of the Oraig- 
leith, Binuie,and Redhall quarries ; and, putting 
the element of design out of the question, it may 


better building to be seen anywhere than in 
Edinburgh. It is true that the division of labour 


northern metropolis as it is by the English, and 
more particularly by the London builders. Bat 
that is neither here nor there. Those who have 
examined the ashlar work of the Register-office 
and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, the 


will speedily arrive at the conclusion that in 
Edinburgh there is not, and never has been, a 
lack of high mechanical skill in her building 
trades. 

Nor is it possible to find fault with her pre- 
sent race of architects and engineers. Faults 
have, : doubtless, been committed, and grave 
ones, in our estimation, in the mere planning of 
the ae “agg buildings of the new town; and 
most of the principal streete and squares, 
although spacious and handsome, are tame and 
monotonous in their design and constraction. 
Hospital construction, which has reached one of 
ite highest forms of development in Edinburgh, 
does not result in medical hospitals; but a 
curiously connected series of palatial edifices, 
certainly ornamental to the city, the ostensible 





be added that when occasion serves there is not | 


is not carried ont to the same extent in this 


rubble work of the Edinburgh prison, or even 
“| the brickwork of the Indie-rabber manufactory, 
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purpose of which is to give a limi . 
of te @ emal! ehren: er 
boys or girls, and their Healthy 
pall pant. 

nearly are lavis on the external walls 
on heavy, florid, and eambrous enrichmente 
Hence, while speaking with a certain qualified 
admiration for this kind of architectura| 

it is to be feared that the architects 1° 
— into a aig and irretrievable mistake, 
that is to say, of designing palaces in plac + 
hospitals. At the same pa no one yan 
that the Scottish architects are not capable of 


houses, if the genins of their country «7 
pr origin,» not know which—would, ian 
them to get rid of the dangerons and unwho,, 
some practice of planning common stairs, 

These common stairs lead to mach of the high 
death-rate of Edinburgh ; and are, we can gn, 
fidently assert, from repeated and painf| 
examination, nothing more nor less in mo 
cases than a common nuisance. They are neve 
clean, seldom ventilated, and-almost always hare 
= see ae if there be any, communicating 

The house-drainage of Edinburgh is also sadly 
defective. Even in the best streets of the ney 
town those pestilent abominations which we 
term “cesspools” are atill commonly employed 
and comnived at by the local authorities. Ilias. 
trations of these will be found in a previow 
volume. But the drains upon the whole seem 
to be much superior to the common sewers of 
the city. A report of one of the principal 
sewers of the southern districts lately published 
shows that it is in a dangerous and disgracefil 
condition. 

As to overcrowding the population, we must 
turn to the Old Town; bat with regard to it 
/we shall be very brief. So much has been 
|said and written of late about the architectarl 

beauties and blemishes of these ancient ani 
dingy remnants, that we may assume this sub. 
ject to be well enough understood. Besides, 
_when we fied a community fully alive to the 
evils under which they suffer, and doing their 
best in the shape of levying assessments, aad 
| trying otherwise to effect what Lord Provost 
| Chambers calls “‘a perfect cure,” we must cor 
fess that we do not think ourselves justified in 
taking up minor defects, or squabbiing about 
minute differences of principle. And really t 
must be said that the Edinburgh people are a 
length thoroughly ashamed of the Old Town and 
its insufferable nuisances. Indeed, they seem 
almost disposed to raze the old closes to their 
foundation rather than be longer annoyed with 
them. Bat we are afraid it is not for poo 
Edinburgh to proceed in this imperial aud 
cavalier fashion. Even with Mr. Chambers 
comprehensive scheme,—which wil! cost, it 8 
estimated, 300,0001. for the mere acquisition of 
‘old property and laying ont of new streets, and 
which will occupy upwards of thirty years © 
‘complete it,—even with this scheme carried ino 
effect, by far the greater bulk of the densely: 
populated quarters of the Cannongate, the Higt- 
street, the Cowgate, the Grass-market, and the 
| West Post, will still remain in their pristine 00D 
dition, and therefore still continue to exerc's 
their fatal inflaence on the statistics of poverty 
and crime, as well as disease and pestilence. 
In order to give some idea of the condition 
of these tenements, we shall extract from 
“Dr. Begg’s little book on “Working Mens 
Houses” some statistics which bear on the 
‘question. The details of the whole of this part 
(of the last census have not been ee ol 
are told, in regard to the principal tow 
‘country districts of Scotland, “ in consequen 
of the parsimony of the Government and weal 
difference of the people.” Bat they are _ ag 
regard to Edinburgh and Glasgow, and are, 
doubt, exceedingly important. = _—s._. Je. 

In Edinburgh, 121 families live in 598 tt 
roomed honzes, each without a window: Ps 
farther appears that 13,209 families 12 Bdin- 
bargh, representing at least 50,000 of - 
inhabitanta, live in hoases of only one *P 
ment each. But even this does not _— 
the fall amount of mischief; for 1,530 of t “4 
have from siz to fifteen inhabitants residing 4 
each (census, 1861). This, we must admit, ® 
once presents a most shocking state of ye yo ‘ 
and putting aside the abstract question in 
plying houses to this class of the poptl os 
which we shall not discuss at present, _, 
it constituted part of the late Lord Prov, 
programme, we ask, in all humility, how his 
an unspeakable quantity of abomination 98 
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overcrowding must represent should be tolerated 
fora moment at Edinburgh? It is now some 
years since we indicated the only absolute 
remedy for it, which ig simply that those tene- 
ments ought to be as regularly as the 
common lodging-houses.* It ia no proper 
answer to this reasonable request, which we 
have more than once heard cropping out, that 
we “shall invade the sanctity of the domicile.” 
No philanthropist or humanitarian can possibly 
have & greater respect for domestic liberty and 
security than we Saree the nom 
the social contrast, so speak, are enti: 
changed when. this domicile is transformed into 
a den of thieves or a hotbed of contagions 
fever; we therefore earnestly and sincerely 
recommend the Edinburgh authorities to give 
gome attention to the necessity of inspecting 
these over tenements. 
As to the method of surface cleaning out the 
closes, to whieh we have often referred, there 
can be no doubt whatever that it stands in great 
need of reformation. It is quite true, we 
believe, that considerable pains are taken by the 
scavengers to remove the surface ordure every 
day. And if the theory that the poor inhabitants 
who are supposed to carry their pails down the 
interminable stairs to the police-carts at certain 
hours were actually borne out by the facts, then it 
might be admitted that the system of cleaning 
these closes is, practically as well as theoretically, 
what its supporters claim for it, the best system, 
no: only for Edimbargh, but forother large towns 
of the kingdom.f Bat the difference between 
the beautiful city of Eden on paper, as Charles 
Dickens describes it, amd the beautiful city of 
Eden in fact, i# not greater than that which 
exists between the theory of the local authorities 
and the practice of the poor inhabitants! Not 
oar experience alone, bat the united testimony 
of every Englishman who has ever looked into 
these dark, dingy, and pestiferous alleys, goes 
to prove that net so much during the day per- 
haps, but almost invariably during the night, 
they are literally converted into the purposes of 
open sewers! The smell, after a certain hour, 
is literally the worst thing in its way we have 
had. the fortitude to encounter. The fact is 
there is no use in setting down certain difficult or 
impossible conditions, and expecting us to believe 
they are complied with. Acts of Parliament are 
of little use; Police Bills, as Tom Hood said, 
are purgatory; and even punishment ceases to 
have its terrors. In the first place, to carry 
down a pail of putrid filth ten or twelve stories 
night be, and is, we believe, ly done by 
the poor women. But to proceed still farther 
with their ghastly barthen, up a close 300 ft. in 





length, with a gradient of 1 in 5, in order to 
wait there for the police-cart, is a thing which | 
they will not do, and which almost nobody | 
expects them to do! Secondly; this surface- | 
filth, of whieh there may be several thousand | 
square yards collected every morning by the 
scavengers with wheel-barrows, constitutes a 
most valuable element of the city revenue, | 
under the head of farm-yard manure; and | 
although we have not been able to ascertain | 
that such is the cage, we have no donbt that it is 
sold separately and at a higher than the 
other heterogeneous ingredients of which that 
commodity is composed. If so, of course the 
authorities would be interested in obtaining it 
pure et simple, and hence they might be supposed 
‘0 connive even at a systematic infraction of 
their own ordinances. As we have said, we do 
tot know such to be the fact; all we can say is 
that the results look uncommonly like it. In the 
third place, as we have previously pointed out, 
the wa‘er-supply to these closes is so scanty and 
nsvficient as to make it a disgrace to the city ; 
td this fact of itself is sufficient to account 
— for the correlative parts of the pheno- 

enon, 
man we never mention the Edinburgh 

ater ompany without experiencing a certain 
degree of regret, as well asa to find 
ftult. There can be no doubt that it is well 
managed, that its interests are carefully pro- 
lected, and that it had all the legal right to sell 
"8 water to the best advantage which repeated 


— 





me Vide Report of the Social » 1861 

“mpare further “ Another Blow for Life.” London 
Ho. 1864. ‘The it would 4 our 
ewsto a limited extent only, Bee paper, 


Acta of Petinnan could confer. sag 
joint-stock company of private traders, i 
more to their own interest than to that of the 
community, and particularly the poorer classes 
of the community, we prac. not do otherwise 
than support the principle which ultimately led 
Parliament to hand over its property and vested 
rights to the town council. Let us hope the 
change may be for the better. Let us hope the 
municipal government of Edinburgh, under the 
guidance of Lord Provost Law and his able legal 
advisers, may rise to the occasion of this warning 
death-rate. It has been jocularly said that Edin- 
burgh is this moment “ under the reign of Law;” 
let us hope the expression may not undergo a 
change to “the reign of Terror.” 








THE EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tarts large and important pile is now as 
nearly as possible completed externally, so that 
an idea of its general success as an architectural 
design can be formed. Occupying three sidesof 
@ large quadrangle, the fourth side of which is 
nearly filled up by Wood’s pleasing and artistic 
composition, the Town-hall, and in the centre of 
which is Nelson’s monument, an unusually good 
specimen of composition, motive, and outline in 
this clase of work, it may be said that few large 
buildings have been recently erected under more 
advantageous circumstances for the attainment 
of « striking and dignified architectural effect, so 
far, at least, as site is concerned. The require- 
ments of the building, however, have in some 
measure stood in the way of the architect. The 
best point about the old quadrangle,—viz., the 
heavy rusticated open arcade, with its massive 
piers and deep shadows between, which formed 
the grourd story of the building architecturaily, 
—is replaced in the new building by an arcaded 
covered way running around the quadrangle, but 
standing out from the line of the main building, 
to which it forms, in fact, only a continuous 
portico, with a glass roof, to admit light to the 
office windows, opening upon it. This was 
almost necessary, in order to obtain a eufficiency 
of light ; but it certainly has not the fine effect 
which a real arcaded ground story would have 
had; although the new arcade, with its rusti- 
cated piers, flanked by sub-shafte of granite, is 
very picturesque and piquant indesign. A little 
colour in the glass roof might have been intro- 
duced with very good effect, and would also 
have given a little more shadow within the 
arcade. 

The general style partakes most of French 


to see shorter new columns (or the 
ones shortened), and a vaulted ceiling as 
3 more. might certainly have been made 
passage-way if so treated. The internal 
on. the north side is continued under the 
block of building to form another exit into 
East, through an archway with 
vy archivolt springing from brackets and 
At the north-east external angle of the 
uilding a feature has been added not contem- 
plated in the original design: the angle is a 
rounded one, and above the roof-line rises a 
small circular tower of the same radius on plan 
as the sub-structure, and capped with a pictu- 
resque, somewhat Chinese-looking, conical or 
bulbous roof. A feature here was wanted, but 
it is a pity this was not foreseen, as, of course, 
the present tower is a kind of sham, having no 
basement of masonry except on the external side 
which comes down to the ground; and this is 
so palpably the case, that the design above the 
roof should, at any rate, have been as light as 
possible, both in reality and appearance ; whereas, 
in fact, it is almost solid wall all around, onl 
broken by four small windows alternating with 
four pilasters of very slight projection. These 
slightly-projecting pilasters are a feature in 
the building, and proper, indeed, to the style, 
but such a very slight projection is detri- 
mental to the effect of dignity and solidity. 
The predominance of rusticated pilasters in the 
lower portion of the building, too, does not please 
every one; bat as to this feature in architecture 
tastes differ. There is some sculpture on the 
internal fagade, by Mr. Woodington, of London, 
worth notice. Over the centre of the north 
side is a large tympanum, filled with a design 
representing Philesophy sending out Commerce 
and Science (we believe), to enlighten the minds 
and ameliorate the condition of the less advanced 
nations of the world, who are shown springing 
forward to receive these emissaries; a compo- 
sition which is not only notable for a consider- 
able breadth and dignified simplicity of treat- 
ment, but also has the meri¢ (rare in sculpture 
of this kind) of really telling its tale, and ex- 
pressing its general motive clearly and intelli- 
gibly ; though it was hinted to us that Philosophy 
was not very much known on the Liverpool 
“ flags,” which may be the reason she has been 
“skied” at the top of the building. In a 
smaller tympanum, on the west side of the 
quadrangle, are figures said to represent the 
four quarters of the globe, and we see no reason 
why they should not: the Yankee and African 
types are, at all events, apparent. A similar 
tympanum on the opposite side shows Raleigh, 
Drake, and Cook consulting together for the 
good of their country,—an anachronism which 
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Renaissance, with a very chfteau-like air and 
outline about it. In the centre of the west side) 
of the quadrangle is the entrance to the great | 
news-room, through a vestibale with a tiled ceil- | 
ing very rich incolour. The news-room is, taken 


altogether, a very fine room ;* a large square 


was scarcely necessary. Was there no other 
Elizabethan worthy who might have made 
a third with Raleigh and Drake? Let Mr. 
Kingsley or Mr. Froude answer for us. There 
are also six statues at the first-floor level 
in the quadrangle,—two, those of Galileo and 


light = —- <j ~teontmncs ans reac de | Mercator, over the central passage on the north 


. tO : ‘side, two very dignified figures; the other four 
ems. aaa perp a = ge standing far je “ihe valor west sides, upon 
manner directly out of a flat ceiling. Were the the deca’ walbline of the areade; on. the west, 
Gone wit eniieely grass peices ormmanl-sagror Drake aud Colambus; on the east, Raleigh and 
be very bad; as it is, it is less objectionable i | Gook, the k eager face of the latter meking 
apemnees. Tareas oinge Sas eee capital subject for the sculptor, which he has 
in 8 cove of considerate won, intesoepted by well availed himself of, and the treatment of the 
real or apparent vaulting-ribs springing from the | me: belay vary.s fal 00.0 combination 
pilasters which divide the wall-space into com- | Ap listio with arti aes, We regret we 
partments, thus leaving the cove, in fact, a series ¢ say so much in praise of the sculptured 
of pendentives, the tympana between which are |. sment on the building; not that there is any 


filled in with alto-relief Scriptural designs of con- 
siderable interest ; the only drawback being that 
owing to the position of these designs with 
regard to the cove overhanging them, the upper 
half of the figares is in perpetual shadow, the 


fault to find with the execution, gee is op 
and sharp enough, bat that mach of it is ol a 
type somewhat commonplace, and which we had 
hoped we were getting rid of, as wreaths and 
festoons, in “the old Roman way.” 





} from the dome not reaching them directly. . internal plan, the staircases 
on centre of the north an Op the guna “Bape or bo sine commons, ad thre 

position is emphasised by @ projection good offices in the building ; 
pach of the arcade and a loftier roof, aud | Fr One rey Been said is 2 commercial 
ng Fe 
peri, Ae som sine poate test has mado his rome © wher ong 
ground story — ion to the size windows, 
ee a rg a ee ge er 
then pre aa the quant lovel and carried a ae rows an architecturally success- 
vaulted ceiling, whereas they are now elevated fal building, and yet give the amount of light 
on pedestals and carry a flat ceiling divided which cotton salesmen seem to expect, is a 


‘|im panels by soffite crossing at right angles, | |) ot beyond the ingenuity of any architect. 


and meeting rather awkwardly upon the/71-°. the building as a whole, it is an in- 
broad flat abacus ot the beat ot avenues nesting piece of architectare. There are, a8 
The elevation of the columns om pedestals i/ _. 1.1 said, some rather commonplace ra 
an improvement, but we should have much in it, but nothing that could be called ‘ volgen’ 
about it (and of how many modern buildings 0: 





: eo tition ee eae rating this class can we say so much ?); and it hasnot 
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only a generally picturesque appearance, but 
there are many little “ incidents” in the design 
which are pleasant and original—the treatment 
of the external archways over the entries for 
lowering goods into the vaults, the entrances to 
one or two of the staircases, particularly that 
out of the western arcade near Chapel-street, 
with a straight lintel and a granite shaft in the 
centre—and other bits, external and internal, 
which might be mentioned. The little erections 
projecting towards the flags from the centre of 
the north side, consisting of two Corinthian 
columns standing well out from the face of the 
wall, with an entablature, and then two similar 
columns repeated in a second order over them, 
form a very pretty feature in a bright sunlight ; 
but when we find this feature culminating in 
nothing but two scrolls which fall back against 
the face of the wall, our pleasure is lessened. 
Had it supported a good group of statuary, this 
would have made all the difference. So with 





the large engaged columns on the external north 
front towards Old Hall-street, which also termi- 
nate in nothing but scrolls. Despite of points 
of this kind, the whole building is a pleasing and | 
picturesque design, more remarkable, however, 
for a rich and pretty effect than for grandeur. | 


j 
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STATE AID TO SCIENCE. 


It would be difficult to imagine a more crude, 
ill-digested, and, we fear, mischievous step than | 
that which was taken, no doubt in all good faith 
and with the best intentions, by eighteen gentle- 
men, each of whom writes F.R.S. after his name, 
on Friday in last week. Those gentlemen 
waited on the President and Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, in the 
capacity of a deputation from the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Their object was to ask for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
relations of the State to scientific instruction 
and investigation. Such an application, if pro- 
perly defined by the language of those who made 
it, is without precedent in our country. It does 
not follow from that fact that it is wrong. 
Questions such as those of the relation of the 
State to any members of the community are 
necessarily, and often very warmly, discussed in 
our Legislature. Even there, however, it is felt 
that the more discussion is confined to practical 
points, and the lees men endeavour to lay down 
theories, the better. 

Not only, moreover, was the form of the 
application manifestly ill considered, but the 


| out of all Europe, is less educated than England. 





undesirable spectacle was presented of a 
wide divergence of opinion, not only among. 


culated students in Piccadilly (a point as to 
which the cruel want of room for those who are 
actually admitted must have been well known to 
at least some of those present), and Professor 
Stokes kept up the general discord by observing 
that Professor Sylvester was “only expressing 
his individual views.” In fact, each spokesman 
seemed to be anxious rather to divert into some 
other channel the support now actually given by 
the State to some individual object, than to 
agree in any constructive recommendation. Mr. 
Stokes had a stone for South Kensington, 
because in that institution “two very distinct 
things, science and art, were so mixed together 
that it was not easy to find out what share fell 
to the one, and what to the other.” A study of 
the reports or a visit to the schools would enable 
any one to solve this difficulty. 

But there is something more than a display of 
purposeless divergence of opinion on a great 
subject, among men eminent in their individual 
pursuits. The cause of education is perilled by 
such a display. Never was there a time when 
it 20 much behoved the friends of education to 
stand shoulder to shoulder,—to drop minor 
differences, and to devote every effort to enabling 
England to make up her lee way. We have 
drifted behind other nations in this respect. 
Even Austria—the Government reports tell us— 
is before us. Only the Patrimony of St. Peter, 


Commerce and manufacture are showing ugly 
symptoms of seeking other centres. Education 
in art applied to manufacture is one great 
means that we have to arrest this process of 
deterioration. In that line we are certainly 
doing something, if not all that is desired. 
We must do more. We must not grudge the 
seed corn necessary for our fature harvests. We 
must sow broadcast round the land that educa- 
tion for which our industrial classes are beginning 
so hardly to call. Professors may doubs, in the 
solitude of their lecture-rooms, how far the aid 
of the State should be given to industrial educa- 
tion. But the artisan does not doubt,—the 
craftsman, whatever be his craft, does not doubt. 
They ask for their children not bread, but that 
technical training and teaching which shall 
enable them to win,bread by of their own hands, 
and by competition in the market of the world. 
The danger is not from behind alone, nor, 


that any such Commission (even if restricted to 
the limits of possibility, which the proposed Com. 
mission would have altogether exceeded), would 
be utterly fruitless and premature. The 
very bases of its action were undetermined ,; 
formed, as it must be, in order to be fair, from 
opposing elements, its course would only be one 
long struggle. Each member would cross. 
examine each witness in his own sense and in 
support of his own views, and when the lop 
acccunt was summed up—say, in 1878, or there. 
abouts—there would probably be at least half 
as many distinct and divergent reports as there 
were members of the Commission. Still, as all 
these gentlemen were of opinion that the rela. 
tions of the State to education were entirely 
unsettled, and that it was only too possible that 
private enterprise, in the matter of tuition, was 
being strangled and impeded by the State aid 
that was given in different directions, all that 
the Government could see their way to do was, 
to suspend all further grants for educational 
purposes until Messrs. Stokes and Huxley, 
Williamson and Sylvester, and those whom they 
represented, could come together with some 
more satisfactory result than that of ventilating 
their individual differences of opinion in the 
presence of the department. 

We believe no men would be more startled at 
such a result than those eminent persons who so 
unfortunately agree to differ. But we put it to 
them : is it not this to which their interview of 
last Friday directly tends, if it tend to any 
whither ? Do they desire such an upshot ? 








THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE 
DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Tue sixth selection from the numerous draw- 
ings that are submitted time after time to the 
committee of taste who arrange the recurring 
exhibitions at the Dadley Gallery, indicates 
as strongly as ever the wide radius of a certain 
artistic talent,—now a distinguishing mark of 
the period,—and that a collection of drawings 
of sufficient merit and interest may be made 
very readily, with no great help from those pro- 
fessors of water-colour painting whose names 
are always @ promise of attraction, sufficient to 
satisfy any but the satiated. 

A clever, claesic representation of “ Poetry ” 





indeed, in the first instance. It is from above. 
There may be, and no doubt is, room for very | 
widely opposed opinions as to the policy of the | 
extreme detail of retrenchment attempted by the | 


present Government. But as tothe fact there is | 
no doubt at all. Here a limb, and there a limb, | 
and then a whole trank falls before the axe of re- | 


trenchment. It is clear that it is not safe to give | 


(163), is contributed by Mr. E. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A., whose name grows bigger every day ; 
and this nearly half-length figure, with its hand- 
some head and dark, dreamy eyes, will help to 
show how well fitted he is to deal with exalted 
themes. That in his practice he may adopt 
any medium, from miniature-stipple to mosaic, 


the great body of scientific men outside, but| any opening for this keen spirit of reduction. ™ay be seen in smaller works here and a larger 


even among the members of the deputation.| Large sums of money are now, in one form and © 


ne elsewhere, that proclaims him by “St. 


eorge”’—a risen artist. 

An illustration from German fairy-lore, by 
Mr. H. S. Marks, “The Princess and the 
Pelicans,”— her transformed brothers,—(169), 
whom, to while away the pains of enchantment, 


“We are unable to agree upon first principles,” | in another, devoted to educational purposes, 
was, in fact, the statement of the spokesman.| which would, if not so paid, make a material | 
“We want a commission to hear all that every- | figure, by way of diminution, in the national | 
body has to say, and then to add its own con- | balance-sheet. Now it is attributing to a re- 
fused and confusing utterance to the general | trenching Government, a virtue and patriotism | P : : ‘ 
Babel.” almost more than homan, to suppose that they she is amusing by reading the romaunt of Sir 

Earl de Grey said he understood that Pro-|can resist the temptation of withholding or | Bruno, The pelicans are the very pink of 


fessor Stokes did not express on the part of the diminishing any grant which those who ought Pelicans, and their kind sister, “ Pimpinella,” a 
deputation any opinion as to the two points to be most eager to advocate hint to be of more real-looking princess than one might expect 


raised,—Government aid for scientific education, questionable policy. What would be thenataral ‘0 fin 


and the mode in which such education should | reflection of a Chancellor of the Exchequer? 


be encouraged. Neither had the professor any | ‘ Shall I spend this large sum, when eighteen | 


opinion to express as to whether it was desirable 
that Government should give any aid at all! or 


whether the matter should not be left to private penditure is questionable, the value of the re- Choose to be a pe 


‘F.BS.s tell me it is perhaps doing more harm 


'than good? If the value secured by the ex- 


d in a castle in the air; but then the ter- 
‘race, with its fountain and the old German 
_ buildings, add probability to the story, and make 
it of more dreadful significance; for who is 
_ there who, “would he were a bird,’ would 

lican? A decorative design for 


impulse and support. Their lordships—with as | duction is certain. Positive £. s.d.on the one the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, emblematical 
blank faces as courtesy would allow, — finding hand, against doubtful moral results on the other, Of Shakspeare (543), is a very able adaptation 


that the spokesman of the deputation had then 
no story to tell, inquired if any other gentleman | 
could explain what they did want. 

To this Professor Huxley replied, on the ground 
that he was especially unfitted to answer the 
question, because his opinions differed very 
widely from those of his colleagues. He thought 
@ commission would be a very useful body if it 
could consider and report upon opinions which, 
at the present, were “ somewhat chaotic.” Jor 
himeelf he dissented from any Government aid 
being given to scientific education, and thought 
that support from the State would lead to “a 
cort of decorated and endowed idleness.” Finally, 
if the report can be relied on, the professor was 
anxious for a commission, “ because it would 
put a stop to a great deal of discussion which 
was now going on, which would, he believed, if 
duly considered, come to an end of itself!” 

Dr. Williamson expressed an opinion that 
there were institutions now existing which are 
not as useful as they might be. Professor 
Sylvester eaid that there were only thirty matri- 


Scratch the grant.” 

Now, we think that any gentlemen who had 
come forward with the innocent, and, perhaps, 
not unreasonable, wish that they might direct 
some rill of the national irrigation into their own 
particular trench, would be likely to stand aghast 
at such a result of their pottering with the distri- 
bution. As to all that they urge in favour of non- 
payment, a ready and willing ear will be turned. 
As to all that they urge as to payment, they 
would be on the deaf side of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As to that there can be no doubt. 
Men do not absolutely cease to be human when 
they become Ministers; and to take that part 
of counsel which suits you, and to forget that 
part which does not, is human nature. How 
will these gentlemen relish it, if, in moving the 
estimates, the vice-president comes forward to 
say that a Royal Commission on the subject of 
education has been suggested by certain persons 
of such eminence that the Government felt bound 
to give every attention to their views. These, 
however, were so absolutely discordant as to show 





'to the purpose, very well composed, so as to 

introduce many of the leading characters in the 
plays, and tinted with due regard to lightness 
and clearness. Mr. G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., lends 
more than his name, for he has a very broad and 
agreeable drawing. The pretty little girl in a 
punt suggesta the point of sight from which he 
got the glimpse of “ Bray Vicarage” (231), with 
an opportunity of painting still water and 4 
sward-bank. More delicate, if less powerful, 
workmanship has been employed on a charming 
fancy portrait of a “Grandmamma” of years 
ago, years before she could have been of such 
relationship, for— 

“ This relative of min 
Was she seventy and nine 
When she died ?” (112) 

is sweet seventeen at most, leaving it very diffi- 
cult for her to frame an answer to the inquiry. 
She is very pleasant to regard now in her blue 
Joseph and spotless cambric neckerchief, though 
she may have been the very opposite of Mr. J. B. 
Burgese’s devout nan in “ The Convent Garden 
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, of which he has made 80 forcible a more consequence than the matter it treats of. 
Ge) Study of a Head ;” that of an old priest | The drapery on the female figure here is espe- 
ive of iction, by Mr. A. Legros, is | cially well done. 

express for thestrict simplicity of ite treatment—| “The Pilgrims of the Night” (25) are not to 
all — Rs 8. | be 1 byrad mys as Mr. A. B, Donaldson’s 

oan 1 small | capital studies from positive facts; see (110 
pighly-finished rendering of Biblio text, ® The | “ Nuremberg Walls, with the Church of Be 
Three Holy Children in the Fiery Furnace” (45),| Lawrence,” with more from the same locality, 
hich is devoid of any attempt to poetize: the | sketched with vigorous ease, if not with the 





heads of the angel and the mortals immortalized | elegance and extra manipulative care that Mr. 
are of the accepted type, and there is no C. Earles’s similar subjects, “The Citadel of 
tion when ¢ might. have been ex-| Nuremberg” (63), and “The Old Hospital, 


ted,—indeed, there is need to refer to the| Nuremberg” (305), show on his . Mr. 
vealegee to ascertain what the subject is,—but | T. R. Macquoid always draws cncuaiiiide 
there is considerable power and completeness of and unpretentiously, as the several specimens of | 
execution to give value to the drawing. “A / his skill to be found here will testify, none better | 
Young Rabbi carrying the Scrolls of the Law” | than (32) “ Cloisters—Padua.” 


As to the construction, the whole of the base- 

ment, excepting the housekeeper’s room, is 
arched over with Portland cement concrete. One 
ceiling is ed. 
_ The whole of the back stairs and offices ad- 
joining, within the outer walls, from the base- 
ment to the roof, inclusive, are formed in the 
same material, viz., Portland cement concrete, 
and are extended so as to separate the eastern 
half of the house from the western half; and 
again, the latter (western half) is divided into 
two portions, the south-west angle rooms being 
separated by the principal stairs, which, to the 
height of the second floor, are formed of the 
same material, from the north-west angle rooms, 
and by walls on the second floor to the roof. 

The ceiling of the principal stairs is arched 


51) is very admirable for its rich colouring.) A run throngh the catalogue recalls numerous with a fangroin ribbed ceiling, as are the ceilings 


Bat to what country, to what period, do theyouths works that would serve as proof of an aggre- 
and maidens belong who are walking in proces- gate degree of excellence obtaining throughout 
sion, “In the Summer Twilight ?” (121), whence | the exhibition, with variety to assist in its 
do they come, and where are they going? In_ interest. 
this, and even to a greater degree in his“ Pair) Child-life is pleasantly illustrated by Mr. | 
of Lovers” (324), Mr. Solomon shows a com-|R. T. Waite, whose pinky-faced peasant boys | 
mingled appreciation of the old master, R. | and girls are hanging “‘ The May Garland” (26) | 
Westall, and the younger originator,—whoever at a neighbour's doorway ; by Mr. W. Wise, who | 
he might have been,—who instituted a peouliar depicts a little girl when “ Shy” (43) naturally | 
sect of poet-painters! There are instances here, | and unaffectedly ; Mr. Briton Riviere, a kind, 





of the inner lobby and stair landings. 
It is held, and with some reason, that the 
house is largely fireproof. 








“THE PAINTERS’ DESIDERATUM.” 


_ THERE are many occasions when it is de- 
sirable that one coat of paint should follow over 
another much more rapidly than the mediums 





| at present in use permit, and very few occasions 


in this gallery, to denote that even a narcoticized motherly little body, who is feeding lambs, 


dreaminess might be offered as poetry,—and the | 
narcotic has been toleration, and even praise 
sometimes; but it is far easier, always, to, 
emulate the eccentricities of excellence than the | 
excellence itself. | 

It is gratifying to find so many ladies affording | 
assistance to the success of this association for | 
the spread of fine-art taste. 

“After the Ball” (in French, with a verse | 
from Théophile Gautier to illustrate,) has 
suggested to Miss or Mrs. (why not made clear | 
in catalogue ?) Lucy Madox Brown a fair chance, | 
it would seem, to make a clever picture. A 
belle who is fond of dancing (Terpsichore only 
knows how many arms may have encircled her 
waist; but her muslia frock is very rampled) on 
her return home, has fallen asleep before her 
attendant can assist to disrobe her, and with 
swimming head is waltzing again whilst day is 
breaking to tell her that she was happier yester- 
night (12). With deep tones and good effect 
the lady artist has told all the circumstance, and 
it is to be hoped that the bright sunlit to-day 
may bring more invitations to the lady who 
dances and the lady who paints—not her own 
face, but others; and some as bright, even 
though as humble, as “ Yeonne’s” (36), by Miss 
F. M. Alldridge, to whom the sea-breeze has 
been the only “ cosmetique.” But other winds 
blow fresh complexions, too. Look at Miss 
Constance Phillott’s “‘ Shepherd Swain” (172), 

* Piping down the valleys wild ;” 
although he doesn’t happen to be piping, bat 
only preparing to pipe. Miss Kate Greenaway 
places a young lady near the tree of mischief, 
and calls her “‘ Apple Blossom; a Spring Idyll” 
(183),—a pretty drawing, notwithstanding its 
green shadows, and though it shows no such 
command over the porte crayon and brash as the 
idealised life-size study by Miss Marie Spartali, 
(369), “The Romaunt of the Rose.” 
_ Miss Adelaide Claxton relates, with strong 
light and dark effect, “The Old Housekeeper’s | 
Story” (385), anent the doings of an Elizabethan | 
ancestor, so interesting and horrifying to the | 
younger of the sister listeners that she fancies | 
the ghost of the defanct cavalier to be close | 
behind her: and so he is,—one of ,Miss Claxton’s 
best ghosts. Miss {Florence Claxton depicts a 
ro little French Governess nervously await- 

g an interview for engagement (447) ; and 
Miss 0. P. Gilbert, a young lady too far advanced 
‘0 need any such instruction as one of her own 
age could impart—she is twisting the globe, and 
going through a light course of “ Astrology” 
that will not cost her a headache (417). 

_ With some choice specimens of flower-painting, 
sgned Ellen Coleman, Caroline Eastlake, and 
others, there is many another clever emana- 
tion from lady-artists among the most important 
tems of the collection; for instance, “ Lady 
Betty” (209), by Mrs. Charretie, so bright and 
Winsome, and Miss Topham’s “ Portrait” of a 
flaxen-haired child, is as light and lively as those 
who think her most lovely would wish her to 
be. Miss Juliana Russell depicts “A Lover's 





Quarrel” (279), and so well, as to make it inte- 
fu2s to more than @ third party; bat only so 
ar as clever narrative can account for, as 

“* Budden storms are short,” 


‘and 492), by Mr. W. R. Beverley; “ The Babal 





the method of relating the incident is of far 


“Orphans” (156); Mr. J. Hayllar, one who | 


would be naughty if she could, for she has been | 


plucking strawberries—forbidden fruit, as the | 
strangled blackbird at her feet clearly makes | 
known—and would eat them too if she were not | 
deterred by “ The Awakened Conscience ” (425) ; | 
and by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, who records obild | 
aptitude to see fun in everything, by means of | 
his funny little French provincials, who are all | 
agog with curiosity and excitement to know | 
more about “‘ Des Etrangers,” who, fashionably- | 
attired, have come to the village church to say | 
their prayers with humbler equals. A very suc- | 
oo drawing this, and an agreeable one to see 
oiten. | 
Landscapes; sea-pieces; rocks, mountains, 

and hills, are no mean features in this general | 
exhibition of water-colour drawings. 

Mr. Soper’s view of “Godalming” (16); Mr. | 
J. L. Roget’s bit on the “Coast of Guernsey,— | 
Le Portalet” (17); Mr. H. Macallum’s (57) | 
“Morning Breeze”; Mr. C. J. Lewis's (6) 
“Sheep Washing, Kent”; Mr. G. A. Scappa’s | 
“Richmond Castle, Yorkshire” (90), with (113) 
“ Near Tamerton Foliot, Devon,’ by Mr. K. M. | 
Wimperis ; “The Bracken Boat” (128), by Mr. | 
Macallum again; “ Haymaking,— Scatollar ” | 
(164), by Mr. C. R. Aston; Mr. Arthur Severn’s | 
panoramic view, “From the Shot Tower at | 
Waterloo Bridge” (168) ; “The Old Town of | 
Moret (Seine et Marne), France,” by Mr. G. 
Mawley (184); “The Lamb’s Hill, from Llyn 
Gwynant” (185), by Mr. T. Danby, a very 
beautifal work; “Near Hastings” (261), by 
Mr. H. Moore; “Cookham Loch, Berkshire” 
(299), by Mr. J. Parker; “ Pendennis Castle,— 
Ebb-tide : Evening” (333), by Mr. C. P. Knight; 
“ Evenings on the Tiber, Rome” (461), by Mr. 
M. Brennan; “ Houses of Parliament” and the 
“ Victoria Tower and Westminster Bridge ” (479 


el Nase, or Gate of Victory, Cairo” (494), with 
Mr. A. Goodwin’s clever hazy landscape 
“ Arundel” (528), are things we saw and noted. 
Mr. J. Richardson’s “‘ Cattle passing the Black- 
mount on their Way to the Lowlands ” (82), and | 
Mr. H. Hardy’s admirable illustration of “ The | 
Fox and the Sick Lion” (452), lead in their | 


special department. 








HOUSE ON RICHMOND HILL. 


A commopious dwelling-house, of plain Eliza- 
bethan type, has been erected on Richmond Hill, 
under the direction of Mr. F. H. Groves, archi- 
tect. It was commenced by the order of the 
late Lord Justice Selwyn, who unfortunately 
died before it was completed, and it may be 
mentioned in connexion with the residence at 
Chertsey, illustrated in our present number, 
inasmuch as it exhibits in parts of the con- 
struction, the use of concrete. The basement 
includes housekeeper’s room, butler’s pantry, 
servants’ hall, kitchen, scullery, and store- 
rooms. : 

The ground-floor consists of drawing and 
dining rooms, library, and business-room (the 
two latter are accessible from the inner lobby, 
without entering the body of the house), prin- 
cipal and back stairs, and the first and second 
floors provide bed and dressing rooms. 





when the avoidance of the smell that sow 
attends the operation of painting is not de- 


sirable. To meet these desiderata a medium 
under the title at the head of this notice has 


other pigments to form paint, in lieu of linseed 
oil, boiled oil, turpentine, and dryers; and the 
patentee claims for it that it is perfectly in- 
odorous ; that in less than half an hour after 
application it is sufficiently dry and hard to 
receive another coat; that it does not blister on 
exposure to heat; that it is more durable than 
ordinary paint, cleans readily, and is not 
injuriously affected by soap or alkalies. He says 
farther :— 

‘It is economical in use. In consequence of the 
‘body’ contained in the composition three coats of paint 
mixed with it are omn to four of ordinary paint; and 
upon the principle that ‘time is money’ the great savin 
in the time always lost by workmen in waiting until suc 
paint is dry, or going from one job to another, is more 
than sufficient compensation for the greater original cost. 
For example, a street-door which requires the attendance 
of a workman on five several days to complete the painting 
and varnishing, can, by the use of this composition, be 
painted with four coats and varnished in one day. It is 
particularly applicable to iron railings and work exposed 
to the contact of passers-by, rendering unnecessary the 
caution of ‘Wet Paint. consequence of its quick- 
drying p rties it is not subject to injury by dust or 
rain, as is the case with ordinary paint.” 

We have seen for ourselves that the material 
works very pleasantly, and affords sufficient time 
in drying for the painting to be properly done. As 
to its durability we are unable to speak, but we 
may safely say that if the advantages claimed 
for it can be maintained, “ the Painters’ Deside- 
ratum” certainly deserves attention. 








THE PARIS OPERA HOUSE. 


REMEMBERING all the years passed and all the 
millions spent, most of our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn that the exterior alone of the 
new Opera House is approaching comp!'stion. 
The interior is a perfect void: a ‘ow iron 
colamns alone mark the position vi the boxes 
and lobbies that are to be. We should tuink it 
will be a year before the interior is completed. 
We obtained admission with some difficulty, as 
a special favour, and learnt that any Frenchman 
applying would be refused point blank. Ap- 
parently the powers that be wish to keep the 
public in ignorance of the fact that the gorgeous 
fagade of the Opera House is a mere empty 


shell. 








ON THE ORNAMENTAL FEATURES OF 
ARABIC ARCHITECTURE IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA.* 

I propose to call your attention more espe- 
cially to the various ornamental features of the 
Arabic architecture of Egypt and Syria. Butin 
order to do this explicitly, it will be necessary 
for me to touch to some extent also on some 
peculiarities of construction ; and to point out 
some of the special features and stepping-stones 


f ita development and growth. : 
. It may be broadly stated that Arab architec- 





, by Mr. John D. Crace, read at the 
PRA general meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects, on Monday, the 31st ult. 
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ture commenced as a distinct style about the 
middle of the ninth century, a little more than 
250 years after Mahommed’s “ flight,” or about 
seventy years after the famous Haroun es’ 
Rasheed of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

The earliest Arab monuments in Egypt upon 
any records of which reliance can be placed are 
the “‘ Nilometer,” firat completed A.D. 861, but 
altered and added to A.D. 872 by “Ibn Too- 
loon ;” and the Tooloon Musque, bailt A.D. 876. 
As is well known to most of you, both these 
buildings possess pointed arches, which are 
often quoted as the earliest known examples in 
systematic use. In addition to this, however, 
both present many features which continued 
throughout the best periods of the style. It 
may be as well here to note that the Tooloon 
Mosque is entirely built of burnt brick “ stuccoed” 
to resemble stone; the ornament, which is of a 
bold and artistic character, being cut in the 
stucco by hand—not cast. In both this and the 
Nilometer the inscriptions are in the “ Kujic” 
character, which bears the same relation to 
modern Arabic writing that our old black-letter 
does to our modern type.* 

From the foundation of the Tooloon Mosque 
about a century elapses before we arrive at 
another distinct landmark in Arab architecture. 
This is the Mosque of “ El Hikim” (the founder 
of the Druzes). This mosque was founded 
A.D. 1003, and has much of the same character 
as that last mentioned, but is richer in detail. 
The writing here is also Kufic and, intermixed 
with excellent scroll ornament, forms an admir- 
able frieze. The open parapets here, of simple 
geometric pattern, are worth attention. 

The examples which I have so far quoted, 
whilst possessing a distinct Arabic character, 
show almost as wide a difference from the subse- 
quent Arabic monuments as our own “ Norman” 
work does from the English work of the suc- 


ceeding century. A certain massive, heavy | 
| the use of striped courses of dark and white 


appearance distinguistes them; nor was there 
as yet, apparently apy extensive use of the 
variegated materials which become so con- 
spicuous a feature in the exterior of most of the 
later buildings. 

I may here notice one very interesting monu- 
ment of Cairo. Close to the “ Morostan,” and 
opening to the Kalaoon Mosque—in one of the 
most picturesque streets of Cairo—a very 
beantifnl pointed doorway arrests the attention. 
Most people are struck with it; but the archi- 
tect most so, for he at once recognises the 
familiar mouldings and grouped shafts of the 
Early Pointed architecture of Northern Europe. 
Its history ia curious and very interesting. In 
A.D. 1291 Akka was taken by the Saitan 
Khaleel, the son of El Munsoor Kalaocon, the 
founder of the Morostan. Gibbon says of Akka 
(which was, for some years previous to the siege, 
the metropolis of the Latin Christians) :—“ It 
was adorned with strong and stately buildings, 
aguedacts,” &.; and that, after its capture, 
“ By the command of the Sultan (Khaleel), the 
churches and fortifications of the Latin cities 
were demolished.” He there found this beauti- 
fal doorway, the work of crusaders, and removed 
it to Cairo, where it adorns the mosque which 
bears his father’s name. The Arab historian 
“El Makreezee” speaks enthusiastically of its 
beauty. I mention this doorway because it 





* The modern Arabic character was not used at all till 
the middle of the tenth century. Even then the “ Kufic ” 
only was used on buildings tili the end of the ‘‘ Faternite”’ 
dynasty, about A.D. 1170, After that the Arabic and 
Kutic were both employed. Even as late as our fifteenth 
ceutury, single inscriptions are occasionally written in 
both characters side by side. 


is earlier than any of the more elaborate 
Arabic buildings of Cairo, and evidently excited 
considerable admiration in the Arab mind, An 
Arabic inscription on the lintel gives the date of 
its erection as 698 A.H. (or A.D. 1299). The 
Kalaoon Mosque was founded A.D. 1286, and 
completed A.D, 1305. The Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan dates from about A.D. 1354, and is pro- 
bably the most important of the mosques of 
Cairo. In it we find the details of Arabic orna- 
ment wrought to their greatest perfection. It 
would be impossible to find, for instance, a more 
exquisite specimen of writing, treated orna- 
mentally, than the frieze of the great court and 
alcoves. ‘The scroll interwoven with the Kafic 
writing is admirable. One door in this mosque 
is plated, as usual, with bronze in geometric 
patterns, but has raised bosses, exquisitely 
inlaid with the most delicate niello ornament in 
silver. 

The noble recess of the main entrance of the 
Mosque of Sultan Hassan is a well-known 
feature ; and its details of inlaid coloured stones, 
sculptured and interlaced patterns, are among 
the most perfect examples of Arabian art. The 
style has here attained its fall development ; 
combining the most perfect and highly-finished 
details with the noble severity of the lofty walls, 
upwards of 100 ft. high. 

We have now arrived at the middle of the 
fourteenth century (the period of Yussuf’s 
Alhambra). We may turn to the beautiful group 
of domes and mosques known as the “ Tombs of 
the Caliphs,” about two miles out of the city of 
Cairo. We there find the grand sepulchral 
Mosque of “‘ Burkook,’ a most worthy example 
for study. This dates from the close of the 
fourteenth “century (“ Barkook e Zahir,” died 
A.D. 1399). For breadth of mass and effect, 
good proportion, picturesque parts, and judicious 
detail there are few better examples. Here (as 
in most of the same group of buildings) we find 


stone. 

The mosque of “ El Modiud” in the city, with 
its spacious open cloister and well-proportioned 
arcades, follows a few years later, about A.D. 
1415; and in its ceilings and cornices we find an 
elaborate ;specimen of coloured decoration ; the 
colouring being nearly confined to black, white 
aud gold, with a relief of blue and red. Its 
masonry, both interior and exterior, is of red and 
white courses; the columns (being, as in very 
many of the Cairo mosques, borrowed from more 
ancient buildings) are of red porphyry.* 

Then, at the close of the fifteenth century, we 
have the Mosque of “El Kaitbai,’ who was 
buried here A.D. 1496 (when the Moors had 
already been driven from Granada). This is 
another of the groups known as the “ Tombs of 
the Caliphs,” and at once the most perfect and 
the most picturesque. It would probably be 
difficult to find in any country, or in any style, 
a@ more charming group of building than this 
mosque, with its high, graceful minaret, and its 
delicately-scalptured dome, standing out from 
the pale desert against the rocky distance. The 
minaret may, I think, be considered the most 
elegant of all the Cairo minarets. The detail 
and interior decoration of the building are worthy 
of its general aspect. I shall presently refer to 
them again. With » view to making more clear 
the relative ages of the buildings I have men- 
tioned, I have prepared a table showing their 
dates, side by side with those of the Alhambra. 





* I have observed not only Roman but ancient Egyptian 





capitals in use as both capitals and bases of columns in 
mosques, 


The Dates of the Arabic Buildings of Cairo, compared with the Alhambra. 





Date. Cairo 5 


Alhambra, 





A.D. 
876 Mosque of Ibn Tooloon, 
1003 | Mosque of El Hakim. 





1272 
| 
(1291 | The Gothic portal removed from 
aa | aikke—ro-crosted 1299). 
| «se rost ied “ 
- | en. and the “Mosque of 
1305 
1308 
1810 
| 
1333. | a 
ms a 
1353 j 
1354 | “ Mosque of Sultan Hassan.” 
1396 =| * Mosque of Sultan Barkook,” 
1420 | « Mosque of Ei Moiiud,” 
l4e2 os ate “apape Oat 
1496 |“ Mosque of Kaitbai.” 


| Death of Ibnu-l’Abmar at Kesr-l’Hamra, The first Moorish 
King who resided there, 


Death of Mehommed II., who had continued the building. 

| Muhommed III, erected the ‘‘ Meejid-al-jami,” described as 
_ having “‘ Mossics and delicate tracery.” 

Yuseuf built and decorated the Courts of “ the Fishpond” and 
Bn om ors,’ ~. ra fy the two Sisters,’’ the Banos, 


- 1349), 


ete * Boabdil”’ surrendered Granada, 





theo Meshecbonpe™ is supported 


important 

ight be largely increased, and the intervals 
shortened, bat without any very useful result. 

It is now my purpose to consider the various 
details of Arabic buildings, without reference to 
date except where special notice is called for, 
It is, however, first desirable that I should set 
before you a few of the leading types of the 
structures themselves. may be classed 
as follows: ‘“ Mosques,” ‘“‘ Sebeels,” “ Gates,” 
* Khans,” and “ Dwellings.” 

The mosques vary much in :lan, according to 
‘the special conditions of their situation. The 
‘original form is-an open court, surrounded by a 
‘covered, arched cloister of one or more aisles ; 
_the number of aisles being usually larger on one 
'side than on the others, as two, three, or even 
‘five under the widest covered part in the 
_“ Mehrab,” or sacred recess, towards Mecca, and 
‘the high pulpit (‘‘mimbar”). The decoration 

is also usually richer in this part. A fountain, 
or large covered cistern of water for ablation, 
usually occupies the centre of the open inclosure. 
|This type is taken from the first mosque at 
| Mecca, and examples of it are found in the grand 
| mosques of Damascus and Hebron; and.at Cairo, 
mosques of “Amr,” “Tooloon,” “El 





/in the 
| Hakim,” “ El Moiid.” But some of these, as 
‘notably that of Damascus, have the sanctuary 
| altogether enclosed. The second type has an 
‘open court, having a centre fountain, with one 
or more large arched recesses or alcoves opening 
to it. Such is the Mosque of Sultan Hassan. 
| Under the third head may be classed the mosques 

which are either altogether enclosed and roofed 

over (of every variety of plan) or are only par- 

tially open to the air. A fourth group may in- 
clude the Kubbets, or square-domed structures, 
which exist in considerable number near. Cairo, 
and have been, in fact, mausolea. Some of these 
are beautifully and richly ornamented. 

The “ Sebeels,” or drinking-fountains, are very 
/ numerous in Cairo, and are among the most 
striking of its buildings. They are, most fre- 
quently, at the corners of streets, or in promi- 
nent places. Below is a single closed chamber, 
| lighted by one or more large metal grilles, some- 
| times simple, sometimes very ornamental. Within 
\is the water supply, with which a tube commu- 
nicates, and, terminating in a small brass pipe 
or nozzle, allows the wayfarer to quench his 
thirst by suction, for the water is rarely allowed 
to run to waste. 

The upper story of these buildings is. almost 
always a school. They have usually been built 
as an act of charity by some person whose name 
they afterwards bear. “And thus,” say the 
Arabs, “the thirsty man remembers gratefully 
the name of the founder; as also does the youth 
who is trained (and cuned) in his. school.” 

The residences, or private houses of Cairo, are 
of every variety of general plan ; most, but not 
all, of the better class having an open court, 
into which the reception-rooms open. The other 
rooms are built with a special regard to privacy. 
The rooms of the harem are generally on the first 
floor, and some of these are very handsome. If 
shall perhaps best explain myself by describing 
to you one or two of those Cairo houses (built 
when Arabian art still flourished) which I have 
visited. 

I will take first that of Ibn e’ Saddd, the head 
of one of the oldest Arab families of Cairo, and 
a rich man. The visitor enters by a double gate- 
way from the street into a large open court. 
Upon his immediate right a considerable space 
is screened off by ornamental trellis-work. This 
is @ private mosque, used for the devotiors of 
our host and his household. There are chambers 
over this. On the left, an upper chamber, having 

window (avery exquisite specimen of 
at its outer 
angle by a single column. The remainder of the 
court is surrounded by buildings with screened 
windows, but a deep, open recess, with divans 
and cushions, occupies the angle farthest from 
tht entrance ; a - pax this leads to the 
garden behind. ‘he reception - rooms 
occupy nearly the whole of one side, the 
being the full height of the building, These 
rooms I shail endeavour to describe. In plan 
are 0 three; but, except by a step in the floor, 
the arrangement of the , they prac- 
tically form one large saloon, Mandarah. 





Entering a small doorway from the court, the 
first room is lighted from above by an octagon 
lantern or opening in the centre of a ceiling of 
wood elegantly panelled by mouldings into 
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etrical devices, and having pendants at inter- 
oem. This iling is hig! ik th oss 
From the 
this, as also of the other apartments, are lined 
with old Persian glazed tiles—blue and green on 
awhite ground*—to within perhaps 9 ft. or 10 ft. 
of the floor, the total height being possibly 25 ft. 
or 30 ft. The lower part of the wall is plain. 
At the end facing the other apartment is a niche 
or recess in the wall, with a small cascade, 
having shallow steps of marble. This first room 
ig, in fact, an ante-room, or the “ durkiiah ” to 
the other, called the “ leewan,” which is entered 
by a low step, at which the domestics invariably 
take off their shoes, even when serving. 

In the opening a transverse beam, with deep 
trusses, or brackets, which terminate in corbels 
of gilt honeycomb work, carries the roof. 

In another room large parallel beams or girders, 
about 12 in. thick, and perhaps 16 in. apart, are 
carried from tide to side. These are elaborately 
chamfered from the ends, the centre length being 
rounded or octagonal on the lower face. The 
whole of this sarface is decorated with ornament 
in gold, with grounds of blue or other colour, 
each beam differing from the next; the cham- 
fering of the ends is also gilt and ornamented. 
The space between the beams are divided into 
gmall square and oblong panels, the framing of 
which, as well as the panels themselves, is 
elaborately decorated and gilt. The whole effect 
is rich and harmonious to the last degree. 

In dining with the master of the house, I 
observed that whilst we dined in the centre 
saloon, the household servants (as well as stray 
objects of charity) took their meal in the first 
ante-room, within our view. We afterwards 
retired to the farther bay for the post-prandial 
chibouque. 

The house adjoining the one just described is 
at present occupied by Haleel Pasha, who kindly 
allowed me to see a splendid room on the first 
floor, the “ Kaah,” a part of the harem. This, in 
addition to having very beautifal ornamental 
coloured ceilings, was lined to a height of 10 fe. 
or 12 ft. by marble, arranged in upright panels, 


divided by inlaid margins of elaborate design ; 


the whole being surmounted by a broad iniaid 
frieze, broken at intervals by circles of coloured 
marbles, somewhat like that at St. John Lateran 
at Rome, On one side a cascade fountain is 
received in the marble wall, and the water from 
this flows through a narrow channel into a smal! 
circular basin in the floor, curiously carved with 
entwined serpents. From this it is again car- 
ried to the basin of a fountain in the centre of 
tho Kcor, the Sent Aheelt-Seing gavet-erith tneid 
marble. 
_ The next house at Cairo which I shall describe 
is in a very neglected and ruinous state. It is 
known a the house of the Chief Mufti, or head 
magistrate, _ a to have been intended for 
reception only, It is a i i 
of Arab doumats i prt ia ete 
this resembles the reception-rooms or “ Man- 
dirah” already described, the ceilings being of 
the same “ipti They are, however, very 
much emailer. Below the ceiling beams is a 
wide cove, which is painted in panels, with con 
ventional groups of flowers on alter 
nately blue and reddish-brown. this the 
wall surface, for a height of 2 ft. or 3 ft., is 
painted with rough landscapes of most elementary 
treatment, and probably of later date than the 
rest, under which there is a very elegant frieze 
of ornament incised in white marble, and filled 
de ean coh conan. The wall below 
el is much cat up with doors, windows, 
tn! wooden cupboards, all of 
intervals between them are lined with blue 
‘ud white Persian tiles. The cascades again 
occur here, and are richly ornamented with gi 
ded i ee Th 
wit tif i i 
ienete aaa eee gis, in the Persian 
plaster or cement. The floor, with ita centre- 
— fountain basin (“faskeeyeh”), is an 
‘rable specimen of inlaid marble. 
* * 
Let us now turn our attention to the interi 
: interior 
of the buildings, and observe the decorative 


: 
, 


imitation is carried out.in red and white, or black 
and white colours. This may be seen not only 








7 . 
of dun lite that, wath Govt n bande pespnen, Sine 


in the mosques and other large buildin 
: f 
Egypt, but in the courts and rooms of the ate 
» both of Cairo and Damascus. At the 
_ r place there is scarcely a court of any large 
use but presents an example of this system, 





or other wooden structures. Occasionall 

4 t 
are elaborated and enriched by bold Sm 
marking the central points of the device; and 
im some instances this system is combined with 
the beam treatment, as in the entrance corridor 





more or i ; ; 
= Poel yee, | carried out ; whilst the | to the old “Morostan,” at Cairo. Th 
. : Assad Pascha,” in thesame city, | find the ends of the beams cased. a: asians 
“pape. pa yee ne orey “ Arab” structure, is carved on the casing Tn the = baer 
Steed ‘ ) . ace isa 
ita fallesbextent. {(Daie172,A.D.) ‘The interior Rocloset polpgood! eet, formed of a 
ro a wate is not frequently decorated upon nice to Fed gerd o- a eo ie so These. 
ont - cnr 7 awe pace a a frieze we cus (House of Assad Pacha). hors “ean 
’ or pain i i i i i 
— ground. Over this the upright p: tear Yo reg aes ie mt a . 
all (the dram) calineen ; ollow or cove which is divided b 
ap ae whic pports the dome itself, coloured decoration into ornamental ith 
P with pointed windows at short in- rich borders. Kord tg ge ey ta 
tervals. These are sometines # _ Shor ers. Koran sentences, in white and 
es filled with pierced gold, on rich blue nd ften i 
tracery, or have formerly contained coloured in these 1 ee ee 
glass, which, however, few : ‘ panels, the surrounding colouring being 
é . ae now retain. The in more subdued tones, and the top and botto 
sometimes we ue =m are ied pone oI fine et omg inp srongly marked 
A ; : : 
me a oo — or pe to agree with rous tg re ere ee ae 
. eu i i i Ree 
tendod tw ack, nod re rolored pag. akearree menses” Hot ea ts Laat 
es nna ; te rascimate a has a radiating character lends iteclf ge oreneiated hendiooms verte 
nterchanged rnamen the same kind as well known. Probably i 
that already described. This is one treatment, has writi is Lies aad ae ae ce 
ad. , been so i 
— a of it are to be seen in the For, shatiee rar ta pigs Premed a om 
~ tee a the Caliphs,” notably in that of, a is a frieze in an Arabic building, it wash 
ok. : of writing. Beautiful effec ; 
: a however, the cupola is far more iapemplaniion the character ax Pee open rail 
richly decorated. That of the “Kabbet el work, the latter bei ilt “ti 
| auornted im _— “ a and elaborate Moresque white both on a blue Hare) po Ben A y Make 
| diaper in relief, face of the ornament almost |moudieh” Mosque at Cairo. iting 
entirely gilt, whilst the grounds encloeed by the itself is ofte wisi ane cic 
leading lines of the ornament are coloured bine "grams . hol pra cos wes rodcmemiiborts 
red, green, and white. The whole is most rich Be difficult “es ert ee ee 
ost ric! ’ r the expert, to deci ° 
| ~ — although, unfortunately, the building is | The same use of writing poe 2 to peti teens 
ery ruinous state. As it is a fine example in which Arabic ornamental art is ded 
of the Kubbet,” I will continue a description of | Witness their metal vessels, in which the who ; 
its interior ornamentation. ‘surface is frequently covered with i : spt > 
Below the cupola windows is the usual frieze The practice doubtless originates in ‘the | coal. 
of writing, on red ground, under which rans an sion of the representation of animal life ; the 
| Arabic fret border. From this line the pen- instinct of the artist to appeal, in some direct 
/dentives commence, and the construction of way, to the understanding aa sym ath of th 
these is very uncommon. Across each angle of beholder being too natural and too ~r to be 
scene nvr plain sono arch, the altogether repressed. . 
mee ering of thedome. The I hav 
archivolt is in red, white, a black stones. The | marble seme hermes sere weal gto 
curved face of the pendentive is decorated with | decoration. At Damascus the taste for mosaic 
flat relief arabesque in stucco ; light ona coloured decoration was evidently very strong, mach more 
| ground ; as also are all the plain wall facesin the so than at Cairo; and the examples of real and 
| same story. Thealeove, which is recessed tothe imitation mosaic are of untold variety. A mosaic 
angle, is the remarkable part of the pendentive, | of geometric or other ornament, cut perhaps a 
| being constructed on the system of fan-vaulting quarter of an inch deep in the atone, and filled 
jand meeting in an octagonal alcove. Another ' with hard cement of various colours—black, red. 
fret border or string course is carried round the blue, or yellow—was aleo in extensive use with 
building from the springing of the pendentives, | very excellent effect. I must also notice that, at 
—the pointed windows in the angles breaking it, _ Damascus, interior coloured decoration, of essen- 
i ey ee ae —_ above it. tially Persian character, exists in considerable 
1 ry are very quantity. Here the walls are divided into panels 
ruinous, bat seem to have been nearly plain, | by bands of rich colour, the ornament being in 
with a dado of marbles inlaid in narrow upright slight relief, and gilt or silvered. But this is 
panels ; possibly the wall was lined with tiles, late, and cannot be considered as pure Arabic 
or painted with coloured designs; but this isonly| work. There is another branch of interior orna- 
surmise. e | mental work, which is of infinite variety, and 
The flat ceilings, whether of mosques or other | deserves much study. I have already remarked 
public or private buildings, are treated, without that wood, as a material, must be considered 
distinction, in one of two or three ways. The scarce in the region of Arabic architecture. Not 
handsomest, producing the richest effect, is the only this, but a climate of extreme dryness and 
beam and panel arrangement already described, extreme temperatures makes its use, in large 
which seems to have prevailed largely in mosque, ‘sizes, difficult or undesirable. Probably, from 
sebeel, or dwelling. The finest examples are to these causes, all Arabic woodwork is made up of 
be met with in the “ Moaiud,” “Mabmondie,” | a number of small parts, framing and panels, 
and “ Kaidbai” mosques; in some of the older | ingeniously wrought into every variety of rec- 
sebeels ; and in the houses “of the Sheikh, of | tilineal form and design. Doors, panels, window- 
the Mufti,” and “ Ebn e’ Sadid,” both before re- | shutters, cupboards—all are made after this 
ferred to. There are, however, many others in | fashion; and no two seem to be alike. I agree 








‘the older private houses, but they are difficult | with those who consider that to this system of 
to find out and not easy of access, great num- 

| bers of the older houses having been destroyed 
| daring the last few years. 

A simpler form of ceiling is that formed by 
“ beam and match boarding.” Here the boarding 
is probably placed diagonally, and the narrow 
boards are painted successively in various 
coloars, with perhaps a running pattern of con- 
ventional flower ornament, or arabesque, on each 
—the beam being elaborately decorated (as in an 
example at Damascus) ; or the beam is decorated 
with rich diaper or geometrical pattern, and the 
boarding painted in panels without the division 
of framing. 

The flat ceilings in which the beams do not 
show, but which are divided by small mouldings 
into elaborate geometrical more or less 
decorated in colour, are of great variety. As I 
have already incidentally mentioned, they occur 
in buildings of all descriptions, and are used both 
internally, as the ceilings of rooms, and exter- 
ternally, in the soffits of the “ Mushrebeeyehs,” 





woodwork may be traced the wonderful variety 
of geometric design applied to all materials by 
the Arabs and Moors. A workman at Damascus 
showed me a scroll in his possession, containing 
about two hundred traditional designs of rec- 
tilinear geometrical forms for wooden panelling. 
This panelling usually has the narrow framing 
moulded, and the panels bevelled at the edge. 
The panels are sometimes left plain, sometimes 
are painted ; but they are also, as you see, occa 
sionally inlaid with ivory or pearl. 

The richest specimens, and those most elabo- 
rately worked, are also, as I believe, the oldest. 
These are the screens in the Coptic Churches of 
« Fostat,” or “Old Cairo.” In some of these 
the wooden panels are delicately and minutely 
carved; in others the panels are inlaid with 
ivory a8 ornament; or again the ivory, let in, 18 
itself carved in elaborate arabesques. Even the 
full-sized drawings which I show of these screens 
give bat an i idea of the minuteness 
and delicacy of the work ; and it 
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in mind that each panel, and each straight piece 
of framing, is a distinct piece of wood ; and that, 
moreover, in the original each screen contains 
several superficial yards of such work. This 
style of woodwork is now almost extinct. A 
few workmen, and only a few, are still to be 
found at Damascus, where, in the richer houses, 
there is yet a limited demand for it ; but it is 
no longer in general use. The pretty and cha- 
racteristic furniture, inlaid with pearl, is still 
found in Arab households; but all Arab art 
virtually belongs to the past. It is rapidly 
being pushed aside by the garish and tawdry 
products of Southern Europe. 

It is melancholy to feel that almost every 
example I have quoted is a portion of a ruin, or 
is doomed to ruin by those sure destroyers, 
neglect, apathy, and selfishness. Monuments 
worthy of world-wide fame are dropping to 
pieces, either by utter disregard, or by dis- 
honesty, or by the mildew of a fatalism which 
never repairs. Inquiring once of the Imam, or 
priest of a mosque, why, since a devout man 
had built so beautiful a structure to the glory of 
God, no good man was found to keep it in repair, 


I received this reply,—‘ Truly he was a good | 


man who built this place for the worship of God ; 
but it now belongs to God, and, if he wills it so, 
it will surely crumble and fall. It is as God 
pleases!” 

Such is the Mahommedanism of to-day. We 
may well look around and ask these ruins if it 
was such when they were in their splendour. 
Did they who built them look for this? Was 


conceal the awkwardness of the angles which the 
form of the lot entails on the building. In the 
centre of the Park-row and Broadway fronts, 
pavilions are to be carried up, crowned with 
finely-proportioned square Mansard roofs. 

At the south-west end, or apex, the whole 
frontage between the hexagonal pavilions is to 
be thrown forward to form a grand mass 87 ft. 
wide, which is to be carried up and crowned 
with a dome. The central paviliun is to be of 
similar design, and is to be connected with the 
corner pavilions by curtains similar to those on 
the Park-row and Broadway fagades. 





“ PETRIFIED CONCRETE.” 


Some works have recently been established 
in the neighbourhood of Victoria Park for 
the manufacture of artificial stone by a new 
process. The Pharmaceutical Journal says :— 
“Tt has been known for some time that Port- 
land cement, or any concrete containing 
lime, can be rendered extremely hard by im- 
mersion in a solution of silicate of soda. 
Under these circumstances, the silica is absorbed 
by the lime, and the cement thereby converted 
into a true stone. But the cost of the silicate of 
soda has hitherto rendered such a process too 
expensive for general application. The proprietor 
of the works we refer to has overcome this 
obstacle in a most ingenious manner. Beneath 
the chalk beds of Surrey, in the neighbourhood 
of Farnham, there exists a plentiful deposit of 








he, who, from the Mosque of Tooloon—just a 


thousand years ago—called the faithful to prayer, 
| grinds up and diffuses through the bath of 


even such a one as the blind Mueddin, who, to- 
day, from the crumbling minaret, sends a wailing 
voice over the city as he cries (sadly, as it 
seems), “ God is most great! There is no deity 


but God! Mahommed is God’s apostle. Come 
to prayer—come to security! There is no deity 
but God alone!” 





NEW POST-OFFICE FOR NEW YORK. 


a soft stone, containing 25 per cent. of silica, in 
@ condition in which it is soluble in a cold solu- 
tion of caustic soda. This material the inventor 


silicate of soda, containing the concrete to be 
petrified. The lime, removing silica from the 





at the foot. Thomas Wood was employed by 
the University as a worker in marble, and as a 
sculptor on two or three occasions, and might be 
described as “ that artist of a mason,” 
quite as jastly as the Mr. Townsend who built 
the Printing House twenty years afterwards; 
bat I am not able to point out any other building 
erected by him. A DELEGATE OF THE Press, 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Art the last meeting of the itan Board 
of Works, the debate on the motion of Mr. Free. 
man— 

** That the Chairman be 
with the Home Secretary, 
whether it is the intention of the Government to bring in 
nga eye eee AS 
Board's general pam of the report,” — 
was resumed by Mr. Richardson, who moved as 
an amendment,— 


“‘That the Chairman be to inform her 
Majesty's Government that the , having considered 
| the report of the Royal Commission on the water supply 
| of the metropolis, are of opinion that there should bos 
‘constant supply of pure and wholesome water ; that the 
| existing supply is not satisfactory ; that the Board are not 
prepared to express any opinion as to the desirability of 
| the water supply being transferred from the companies to 
'the municipal authority ; but that, if Parliament should 
| determine that it would be expedient that the water supply 
| of the metropolis should bein the hands of the municip 
ee the Board would be prepared to undertake the 

uty.” 
| After some discussion, the amendment was 
| put and negatived, only one hand being held up 
‘in its favour, and the original motion was then 
put, and on a division was carried by 21 to 10. 


to seek an interview 
» for the purpose of inquiring 

















THE new Post-office which has been com- | 


solution, liberates caustic soda, which dissolves 
fresh silica from the Farnham stone. The pro- REGISTRATION OF DISEASE. 

cess thus becomes a continuous one. The soda’ Oye of the most important obstacles in the 
acts as a carrier of silica from the stone to the way of satisfactory sani legislation has 
cement. By due care, the solution of silicateof giways been, and still remains, the difficulty 
soda may be maintained of constant strength, which thinkers and writers upon the subject 
and is therefore capable of performing an almost experience in deciding what to ask for. Whether 
indefinite amount of work. The expense of the the result of the labours of the present Sanitary 


menced in New York is of large size, and has | silicate of soda being once defrayed, the cost of Commission will be conclusive to define these 


considerable pretensions. It is being erected on | 
the triangular portion of the Park at the junction 


‘ petrifying ’ the concrete is simply the value of desiderata, remains to be seen. In the mean 
the Farnham stone, and the labour of applying time, and pending the deliberations of this Com- 


of Broadway with Park-row. It will have a it. No heat is required in any part of the pro- 
frontage on Broadway and Park-row of 262} ft., cess, and the work is therefore very simple.” 

144 ft. on the south-west front, and 279 ft. 
toward the Park, the plan conforming to the 








mission, public opinion has, as if by common 
consent, fixed upon one or two requirements as 
necessary to strengthen the hands and increase 
the usefulness of health-officers, and other autho- 


shape of the ground, enclosing an opening or THE CLARENDON PRINTING HOUSE, AND | rities having more or less directly the charge of 


eourt. There will be three stories, ther with 
basement, sub-basement, and wr ie” As to the oe ee meg eipntes ee eee 

interior arrangement, the sub-basement inclades | _ RECENT historians of Oxford, beginning with 
the whole area of the building and that portion | Chalmers in 1810, assert that Sir Joho Vanbrugh 
of the side-walks covered by Hyatt lights, and WS the architect of that noble edifive in Broad- 
bounded by the retaining walle, and will accom. Street, Oxford, long known as the Clarendon 
modate the furnaces and necessary machinery, | Printing House, which was built in the years 
coal-vaults, &c. The entire basement will be 1712and 1713. Ayliffe,a contemporary writer, 





our local sanitary administration. Not the least 
of these is the registration of disease. 

It requires but a very superficial consideration 
of the subject to be convinced, that however 
useful the registration of the causes of death 
may be to afford the means of judging of the 
past sanitary condition of.a community; the 
registration of disease would be far more likely 





used by the Post-office Department, "and, like the | in his “ Antient and Present State of the Uni- | | a the means of arresting an epidemic, as 


sub-basement, includes the whole area within Versity of Oxford,” published in 1714, ascribes 
the retaining walls. It will be well lighted by | the design to “ that ingenious artist of a mason, 
the Hyatt light side-walk, and the illuminated | Mr. Townsend, of Oxford.” Townsend, however, 
floor in the principal story.* was only the builder ; the architect was Nicholas 

The principal story of the building will be | Hawksmoor, one of Wren’s pupils, who was aleo 
devoted to the use of the Post-office Department. | °™Ployed for the south quadrangle of Queen’s 
It has no interior partition walls, the official and C°llege, and for the north quadrangle of All 
public spaces being separated by the screen | Souls’ College. The Minute Book of the Dele- 
formed by the Post-office boxes, the whole of the | 8s of the Press contains the following entry, 
walls above being carried on iron columns, The 2®4er date of October 3rd, 1715 :—‘‘ Mr. Vice- 


court-yard will be covered by a roof of iron and Chancellor proposed to gratifie Mr. Hawksmoor 


glass, so that the whole of the space inclosed b 
the outer main walls of the building will be 
utilised. 

_ There are to be seven doors on Broadway, a 
like number on Park-row, and three on the south 
front, with ample corridors. Four hoistways 
are provided. 

The floors are to be formed of rolled iron 
beams carrying brick arches, the haunches of 
which are to be filled with concrete, on which is 
to be laid the marble tiling, or board flooring. 
The roofs will be constructed of iron, covered 
with slating and copper. 

The style of the building is to be the Renais- 
sance, each story being carried up in a distinct 
order in the Doric style, increasing in richness 
as the top is reached. The roofs are to be 
—_— a the main cornice, and crowned 
with iron railing. On the four principal angles 
hexagonal pavilions will be tat 5, ——_- 





* These Hyatt lights, we may usefully mention i 
of lenses fixed in a skeleton one of iron, io whois 
strong enough to form a footway, landing, or staircase. 
The patentee is Mr. B. F. Stevens, of Henrietta-street 
Covent-garden. In many cases w light is of conse- 
quence they might be usefully introduced, 


for his care in drawing and supervising the 
, Whole worke of the new Printing House. Agreed 
|to give him 1001.” This entry deserves notice 
for the use of the verb gratify in the sense of 
giving a gratuity, and as showing that architects 
had not at that time established a claim to any 
stated payment as “commission” for their 
services. 

Another building in Broad-street, the Ash- 
molean Museum, which was finished in 1683, is 
ascribed by the same recent historians to Sir 
Christopher Wren himself. Yet in the “ Paren- 
talia,” compiled by his son, and published in 
1750 by his grandson, although one chapter of 
the book is given to “a Catalogue and Account 
of Designs of Buildings [by Wren] in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge,” no mention 
is made of the Ashmolean Museum. The account 
books of the University contain no entry of any 
payment made for the building of the Museum 
except toa ‘Mr. Wood :” and positive evidence 
that he was the architect, as well as the builder, 
is farnished by a view of the east end of the 
Museum, “drawn, engraven, and sold by M. 
Burghers, in St. Peter’s-the-East, at Oxford,” in 
1685 or 1686, which has “T, Wood, archit.,” 


} 
| 





the first cases of attack would thus be made 
known to the authorities, probably some days 
before a single death would be registered. As 
the medical profession, the large proportion of 
health-officers, and a considerable number of the 
most able writers on sanitary matters are almost 
| unanimously in favour of registration of disease, 
the subject acquires just now additional im- 
portance. 

We have before us a short pamphlet on 
|“ National Returns of Sickness,’* which con- 
‘cisely, and in a practical manner, shows how 
such retarns might be obtained, and rendered 
available for the public use. This cannot fail to 
/be useful at the present time, as the most 
‘dangerous opponents of the registration of 
‘disease have been those who seek to surround 
| the proposition with a host of imaginary prac- 
| tical difficulties. 
| The author of the pamphlet is careful to state 
in his preliminary remarks that “the proposals 
in this paper are entirely confined to cases of 
sickness occurring within the practice of Poor- 
law medical officers, and of the medical officers 
of charitable institutions.” The difficulties in 
the way of attempting to deal with cases of 
sickness arising in private practice would be, 
certainly for the present, insurmountable ; and, 
moreover, the origin of epidemics of zymotic 
disease can almost invariably be traced to the 
very classes whose sickness under the present 
proposition would be registered. 

The gist of the proposal is that Poor-law 








* “ Suggestions for National Returns of Sickness,” by 
James Lewis, of the Reghnen Gat Office, Somerset. 
House, Published by C, P. Alvey, 31, Museum-street. 
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- .al officers, and medical officers of charitable 
er should farnish on a uniform system 








for the benefits it undoubtedly has bestowed | both with 
: € yourself and those around ; f 
upon mankind: and shall it not, then, take/| if, being near the door, you think ged ae 


sins to @ centre office where | equal blame when it has left undone the ‘it|do your ‘ 
eemmp ee cal to thel|imight and ought to have done? We thidk it|soakd the down * ACe im the streot 
public with the least possible delay. should and will; and, thinking so, we can make mae es 


The pamphlet gives some valuable and 
interesting particulars as to the extent of the 
information which would thus be made available. 
It appears that there are in and Wales 
hat more than 3,000 Poor-law medical 
officers, Who, according to an estimate made 
Dr. Rogers, the president of the Poor-law 
Medical Officers’ Association, treat on an average 
3 500,000 cases of sickness per annum. An esti- 
mate of the numberof in : treated 
annually by the “numerous medical charities 
undertaking the gratuitous, or semi-gratuitous 
treatment of disease,” adds another million and 
a half, making im round numbers an aggregate 
of about “ five million cases of sickness per 
annum asoocurring in the public medical practice 
of England and Wales.” Nearly the whole of 
these five million cases occur among the very 
class which contributes most largely to the excess 
of death-rates, and Se which a the sag part 

e originated all epidemics of zymotic disease. 
There can be no two opinions as to the value, 
from a sanitary point of view, of a register of the 
sickness occurrimg among 80 a portion of 
the population of England and Wales. 

It is wisely, amd very strongly recommended, 
that the forms te be used for transmission to the 
central office should, in the first instance, be of 
a very simple character, in order that the labour 
both of filling them up, and preparing them for 
publication, should be as much as possible kept 
within moderate limits. This is the more neces- 
sary as it appears very desirable that the medical 
officers should themselves fill up and transmit 
these returns. To ask those gentlemen to 
furnish a variety of particulars, many of which 
would probably meyer be fully given, which would 
thos render the returns incomplete, would be to 
defeat the object in view. 

There can be little doubt that the value of 
such published returns of sickness as are here 
proposed would to a great extent depend upon 
the promptness with which the returns could be 
made available to the public. The recent depu- 
tation to the President of the Poor Law Board 
on the subject appears to have proposed weekly 
returns to the Central Office, but only an annual 
publication. The Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council is in favour of a quarterly return. We 
quite agree with the author of the pamphlet 
under notice, when he says that “if a return of | 
new cases of sickness is to be of any use to the | 
Central Sanitary Authority, it should be made as 
frequently as possible; not more seldom than 
once a month certainly, and preferentially once 
a weak.” We are decidedly of opinion that 
nothing less than a weekly return would answer 





the purpose in view. A less frequent retarn 
would result in this anomaly, that as regards all | 
large town centres of population, the Registrar- | 
General would publish the deaths arising out of 
the cases of sickmess, of which we should not 
receive information until the end of the month, 
qaarter, or year, as the case might be, and long 
after the return eould be of any possible sanitary 
Pi. except as @ Gomtribution to the history of 
iseage, 

A perusal of the pamphlet in question will 
satisfy most readers as to the th practi- 
cability of such amational return of sickness, and _ 

| 


We must wait for the of the Sani Com 
mission in the capiiution cod hope tan oan 


contain & strong recommendation for the pabli- | 
cation of some euch veturns of sickness as are. 
Sees in the pe before us. Inthe-meantime 

are convinced in urging the support of all 
those interested im sanitary science for some 
Well-organised system of registration of sick- 
ness, we are helping on a cause which has been 
80 long and so ofvem advocated in these columns. 








DEATH BY SUFFOCATION, AND ITS 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 


WirHin the short space of four weeks no fewer 
Hie thirty-three persons have had the breath of 
ife literally outof them, or, as the juries 
termed it, have died from suffocation. This is a 
ro. unpleasant subject to dwell upon, but at 
mes it becomes our duty to ventilate these 
unpleasant subjects; the more so, as in this 
naenee there is a most uncomfortable deduction 
— made from these lamentable occurrences. 
fete we represent is ever ready, and 
justly 80, to take a fair amount of credit to itself | 











no apology for plainly speaking the unvaraished 
truth,—that the profession as regards these 
porria ar page has been, in however remote FERNLANDS, CHERTSEY. 

i a degree, tainted with the crime of} Tux use of Portland 
manslaughter. Before, however, throwing out | building material goes scodiion "We iNlae. 


A VILLA OF CONOBETE. 


by | any suggestions for the removal of this t, it | trate in our present number a villa residence of 


will, perhaps, be well briefly to consider the | eonsiderable si ni i 
causes of these two ateaidiahen, the means by Gonatrastes: ot tea: oaintine ao = 
Ser they ought to have been prevented, and | Fernlands, is nearly completed ; it stands on & 
e lesgon they teach us with regard to our huge | rising ground, about a mile from Chertsey Surrey 
assembly -rooms in the metropolis. The causes | and forms a somewhat prominent feature in the 
are easily explained after the results; truer | landscape from the rail, as the town is a 
wisdom it is to see and avert the causes before. proached from the London side. The co te 
The meeting of two crowds of people, or the of which it is built is composed of yee 
division of one (both of which occurrences take | sand, dug on the spot, and Portland Seent, tn 
place nightly in London on a much larger scale), | the proportion of 7 of gravel and sand to 1 of 
have, coupled with the small or unequal sizes of eement. Some portions, such as the terrace 
the passages, led to these many deaths. Engi-| walls, are composed of "9 of gravel to 1 of 
neers tell us that in conveying water through | cement, and this latter : is found to 
pumps and pipes the great object to be attained make a good wall. Hoop irém is used in the 
is ee and uniformity of size in the | walls as a tie. 
passage ; if contraction or enlargement is made,| The apparatus em i i 
the water becomes troublesome and unruly, and ig that ciated hor gated ot poy aac 
loss of power ensues. It is so with a stream of| Drake, Brothers, & Reid, of London: it is 
people, and we can only prevent these so-called easily adjusted to any shape or height of wall. 
“ accidents” for the future by following out in The walis were built by the proprietor of the 
our buildings this engineering axiom. Had this estate, Mr. J. Madocks, who employed his own 
been carried out in the cases before us, how workmen. The contractor for all other portions 
much heartrending sorrow would have been was Mr. B. E. Nightingale, of Lambeth, 
spared. ; The building consists of basement, ground- 
We must not lose sight of the fact that these | floor, and first and second stories. The large 
calamities might have been far worse; if so central hall, shown in the plan, is contisined up 
many were killed at Bristol in trying to gain to the roof, with balcony round on first floor, and 
nee ho oy aig — — 1 ate the number | is lighted by a lantern, somewhat elaborately 
would have been they n seeking egress | ornamented with carving, gilding, an i 
from fire and destruction. . glass. ciel: iets 
The third point under consideration is avery; There are in all twenty-two rooms, besides 
serious one, and one of which it is difficult to | conservatory, pantries, and larders. The pilasters 
over-estimate the importance. | (2 ft. on face by 3 in. projection), at each angle 
To demonstrate our case more clearly, suppose | of the main building, and of the tower, were built 
we put it in the form of an ordinary rale-of- | up together with, and form a part of, the walls; 
three sum. If in a small parochial assembly and the walls are decreased in thickness on 
seventeen lives are lost during am unfounded each floor, being 14in., 12 in. and10in. The 
panic, how many would be lost in one of our large | chimney-breasts, being large on the ground-floor 
metropolitan halls (Exeter or St. James’s, for (kitchen fireplace especially so), were reduced 
example), if a panic occurred for which there in size on the chamber floor, the adjustability 
was good cause, or in case of actual fire ? | of the apparatus allowing variations of this kind 
We shudder at the bare idea of a correct to be carried out at will. The pilasters to front 
answer to this question, and we imagine that doorway and shafts of the windows above it are 
even the most devoted worshippers of Bowannee | of stone. 
would likewise impiously (we had almost said, The building is heated by air, warmed by 
piously) recoil from the wholesale slaughter contact with earthenware, conducted mainly 
which would certainly take place. | through flues formed in the body of the con- 
Let us look at the means of egress from crete walls, and admitted by sliding valvalar 
Exeter Hall, though we do not wish it to be gratings in the skirtings of the several rooms. 
imagined for a moment that we are making an| Ventilation is provided for in every room by 
exclasive raid upon this hall; there are many in distinct flues, formed in the concrete, and entered 
London as bad,and some farworse. The only prac- by apertures near the ceilings. The bells are 
tical door in case of fire, &c., is that on the south | Moseley’s electric; and the closets are all of 
side leading direct into the Strand, which would Moule’s patent. 
afford a means of escape to a few in the body of, The architect considers the construction per- 
the building; the gallery people would have but | fectly successful, and it may be taken as a proof 
a slender chance of flight, while the chosen 700 that concrete is a suitable material for buildings 
in the orchestra would inevitably miserably of any class or size. With the apparatus used, 
perish; and yet, when the attention of the battering as well as perpendicular walls have 
authorities was called to this prior to the re- been constructed, and we have every reason to 
decorating, they refused to take any steps for believe that with due care and intelligence, and 
the safety of the public in their charge. There with good cement, walls of any shape, height, or 
are many who never enter these London halls inclination, can be successfully carried up in this 
from a dread of the certain death which would material. Bad concrete is utterly worthless : 
be their lot in case of panic. We have spoken , with good concrete properly applied, sound and 
the disease almost an epidemic which p§r- economical buildings may be constructed . 
vades our halle; let us now turn to the pleasing The strength of the walls of this building was 
task of suggesting the remedy. There is no very satisfactoril ly demonstrated. During the 
Act of Parliament which obliges architects so to coastraction it was determined to form a door- 
construct buildings, that when crowded with way in one of the inner walls. The concrete was 
people in a state of panic, they can be emptied cut away with a pickaxe to the required size, 





‘in a given time. There should be, and no build- except in the middle, where a beam of concrete 


ing ought to be licensed until the conditions | was left, 3 ft. 4in. long, 9 in. deep, and 9 in. 


which this Act should contain were complied thick. This beam, a perfectly straight one, had 


with. Let a committee of the leading architects | along the middle of it one of the horizontal joints 
and builders be formed to consider what should which necessarily occur between the layers of 
be embodied in such a clause, and submit the | the concrete, bat no bond of iron hooping. This 
result to the Board of Trade. In this way, and beam was tested with a weight of 25 cwt., 
this way only, we think the profession could free | hung on its centre. . After bearing the pe 
itself from the slight stain of which we have | for twenty-four hours, the foreman jump = 
spoken : humanity itself demands the step, and | it, but without effect, and it had after this to 
we trust the numerous members of our pro- | demolished with a pickaxe. ‘ A 
fession possess those higher, purer, and more The architect is Mr. T. Wonnacott, o wor) - 
disinterested motives which will make this duty The cost of the building, when complet . “ 

a pleasure to all. In the meantime, and till this | be, we are told, about 4,000/., —e 8 : a 
much-to-be-desired object is attained, we should | and coachhouse. Mr. Patrick, of ee gee, 
wish to impress upon our readers two saving | near Harwich, supplied the —,'s wn en 
maxims to be strictly adhered to in case of panic | crete walling ; and Messrs. J. B. . es pic me 
or fire. Never move from your seat until you have of London, supplied the cement for 


arranged and resolved on your course of action, | work. “ 
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A CONCRETE RESIDENCE, CHERTSEY. 
Plan of the Ground Floor. 
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marae aE 
‘IRON GIRDERS, KING’S COLLEGE, 
naa LONDON. 


We mentioned in our last that some of the 
srders from the dining-hall, King’s College, 
si ‘ i 
roken by the hydraulic press, in the yard 
te George Dine, with the view of ascertain- 
ing their strength. Reference to the account 
rinted at the time of the catastrophe * will 
show that the flat was formed by three cross 
girders, with longitudinal girders resting on 
them, and on the end walls. Our illustrations re. 
regent one of each of these, A and B, elevation 
and section, @ shows the cast pockets on the 
transverse girder, to which we referred at the 
time; into these the dovetailed ends of the 
longitudinal girders, b, dropped, the top flange 
being there omitted, as shown on section. The 
pearing of the transverse girder was 18 ft.; the 
height in centre, 1 ft. 8 in.; the web was 13 in. 
thick ; and the bottom flange, 7} in. by 13 in. 
Pressure being applied, the girder broke 
through the pocket, as shown, with 40-9 tons 


grnilar to those which had failed there, had | borrow 





pressure in centre. The girder B,* broke as 
shown, with 27°5 tons in centre. The iron of 
these two particular girders must be considered | 

. Whether or not it was so in all is another 
question. At the time of the accident the girders 
A were loaded with about 25 tons each in the | 
centre; the girders B with 7} tons. 








BEXLEY HEATH CHURCH COMPETITION. 


Wirn reference to this unfortunate and ill- 
managed affair, we have received from Mr. H. E. 
Marsh, late chairman of the committee, a state- 
ment of the reasons which led him and five other 
members of it to resign on the determination 
being come to to adopt the design marked No. 1, 
by the architect who was called in to assist in 
making a selection. The church required is to. 
seat 900 persons, and to cost 4,500. exclusive of 
tower; and if it be correct, as stated, that the 
design now determined on includes a chancel 
nearly sixty feet long, we can have no hesitation | 
in applauding Mr, Marsh’s opposition. It is an | 


absurdity, or worse, and the sooner the subscribers 


structural forms designed for practical use in 
accordance with the special qualities of the parti- 
cular material employed ; and all natural beant: 
is attained by the observance of this rule. The 
lecture was illustrated by examples of ironwork 
ed from the collection in the Museum. 
In conclusion, Mr. Capes argued that the revived 
study of ornamental ironwork on sound princi- 
ples could not but be of the highest im 
to the English artisan, because it is through his 
personal skill that a material, in itself of a low 
market price, acquires a great and permanent 
value; and he drew a striking contrast between 
the life of the true ‘artist-workman and that of 
the uncultivated artisan of the modern foundry. 
The series will be continued weekly for five 
successive Mondays, each lecture commencing at 
eight o’clock ; and we hope the opportunity here 
offered of learning something about principles, 
for a merely nominal fee, will be largely taken 
advantage of by those for whom the lectures 
have been expressly provided. 








DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ IRELAND.” 
Captain Burton (“ Pilgrimage to El Medinah 


and Meccab,” 1856. Vol. iii., p. 335, n.), writes : 


“May not the Phonicians have supplied the 
word ‘Irr,’ which still survives in Erin and 


lieve that Eeran is the land of fire, than accept 
its derivation from Eer (vir) a man.” 
Also, ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees (whence the Latin 


uro), becomes in Persian ‘ Hir’ ; in Arabic,‘ Irr.’” | 


What is the passage in Claudian mentioned by 
“ A, H.” in the Builder for January 22nd ? 

Has the word Jerne been traced from the fifth 
century onwards ? 

How and when did the word as we now have 
it first appear in England ? 8. F.C. 





NEW SCHOOL AT BIRMINGHAM 
WORKHOUSE. 


THe erection of a new school for boys at the 


rest of the workhouse, are ventilated, and they are 
warmed by steam pipes. It is contemplated to 


Y | appropriate the rooms about to be vacated by the 


boys to male epileptics. 

The average number of boys in the workhouse 
is about 270, and the entire population of the 
pauper colony is considerably over 2,000. 








CANTERBURY NEW WATERWORKS. 

THe engine and boiler-house, coal - store, 
chimney, cooling pond, softening and lime water 
reservoirs, boundary walls, permanent pumping 
engines, pumps, and boilers, are all so far finished 
that the permanent pumping-engine, pumps, and 
boilers, have been in use for some weeks past to 
pump up the spring-water from one of the two 
bore-holes. The quantity of water raised from 
the bore-hole, by the new pumping-engine, has 
been at the rate of 1,000 gallons per minute, 
equal to about one million gallons and a half per 
twenty-four days. 

The normal level of the water in the bore- 
| holes is now 9 ft. above the level of the water in 
|the river Stour, at the Silver Hole spring at 
Wincheap, and, when yielding a supply at the 
rate of 1,000 gallons per minute, this level in 
the bore-hole is only temporarily lowered about 
22 ft., the water at once rising again to the 





|Ireland? Even so they gave to the world the normal level directly the pumping is stopped. 
name of Britain, Brettanike, Barrat et Tanuki,| The object of the present pumping is to clear 
| the land of tin. And I should more readily be- 


out the soft chalk, &c., from the subterranean 
fissures that yield the spring-water, in order that 
the water may come up clear and free from chalk 
in suspension. 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst., this reservoir, 
which is 19 ft. 6 in. deep, and capable of holding 
350,000 gallons, was quite filled with water to 
the overflow, and, on carefully testing, it was 
\found that the reservoir was quite water- 

tight. The water-tightness of the 12-in. main 
pipe is now being tested throughout its whole 
length. 








AN APPEALFOR THE BUILDING TRADE, 


| §1r,—No one connected with building con- 
cerns but must acknowledge the justice of the 


outside interfere the better. The fact that the Birmingham Workhouse is so far completed that touching description by your correspondent 


i bscri it will be taken possession of in the course of a “ Builders’ Foreman: a Mason” in your last 
part pry per hame erga cut few days. The new building, as seen from the number, of the sufferings which the trades are 
raising that amount to 1,0001, by application to main road, is three stories in height. It is built now undergoing, and the privations they now 
friends, seems to show real interest in the under- of brick, and in a Gothic style, corresponding endure from the collapse in building — 
taking. | to the other portions of the workhouse. Thenew Sarely this subject must be taken up by the 
| school and its belongings partly occupy two sides Government, for the pressing necessities of the 
| of a quadrangle, the remainder being play-ground. people ought to be the first care of our rulers ; 
LECTURES FOR WORKMEN. | =e cost, exclusive of land, is between 9,000/. and it - <A their — be ape — —— 

HE | “ ” to | and 10,0001, and the land, we believe, was principle, give work and occu n ; 
te dalivered by Be 3 Mt Oenee a at - bought for something like 1,5001. The lower| mechanics and business oe - ee — 
South Kensington Museum, and especially ad- | part of the conspicuous building seen from the | which they have to do. : T e _ “ ong - iy 
dressed to workmen, promise to be well attended Toad comprises the school-room and day-room, | millions for the eat o me one — 
and to be serviceable. The first, which was | Or room for the boys when notin school. The out any return ; — 4 ts eae h row the 
givenon Monday evening last, was listened to by latter room is lighted up by a row of windows | millions to relieve the starving aLiaaen -_ the 
Kast 350 persons, the great balk of whom prpey va bet a Gee ry be ene | ceed te, ba cam thae death bebe an equi- 
were practical workmen. ,and of ample heig ver it is a dormitory, of | » bY t 

Me Capes began his introductory lecture by similar dimensions and appearance, and the top | valent for their a ene tg ie 
remarking the obvious, although extraordinary, Story is a dormitory of the same length and ing operations oe eee ee ee 
fact that, in 1870, any very pressing invitation width, lighted by dormer windows, and relieved the sanction o ees — ns ae eat 
should be required to draw together a large by circular ribs of stained deal, which support there appears to ys con sce diate an the 
audience of English workmen, in order that they the roof. The school-room, occupying a corner, | the neg ro ceaite te deep 
night be told something about that which, above is irregular in shape, something like the letter F, economy thi ne 29 iding to spend money to 
all other matters, they ought to be thoroughly without the second stroke. In the long direc- little or nothing,—in avoiding 


’ | me 1 t k, 
Well acquainted with,—namely, the use of iron tion it is 50 ft. long by 30 ft., and in the other ‘od — yaar anges = Ss wag dives a H 
rithetesgoesible way of employing it, Not-| top piece it is 19 fe. by 68 fe Adios ine| What bas justified the delay which hss arisen 


withstanding th _school-room are three class-rooms. Upstairs | inistration? When is 
purposes of welaia Gieitsotins, tins’ Ser elise | there are dormitories, rooms for the schoolmaster | 3 nat — Galante bo begue? There has 
all the needs of life, except food and clothing, the (one overlooking the lower dormitory), superin. | ao - ae tition of able men, the architect 
stady and practice of ornamental ironwork were tendents of labour, 40. In a room on prt ns ot coneatell and appointed, and a sum 
Savery unsatisfactory condition. The lecturer ground-floor, 22 ft. by 26 ft., there are rows of| oted by Parliament upon his plans. Is this to 
traced the causes of a lamentable decay in what basons fitted, at which the boys wash i ~ d Ne tors till the “ Ides” ? 

Was once a great national industry, to the debase- leaving their dormitories. At one end of the olay 


i i i h re the Pablic Offices to be completed. 
ment of public taste, rather than to the absolute lavatory are baths, in which every boy receives th, “ene _ se ager rng 


Want of highly.ski rtisans ; ‘his weekly wash. Then there is a swimming- ; id in. When is the 
tosly onthe banefal effects ox ar arieing from | bath, 28 fk by 15.9 i. Tho other buildige away, and he foundations lid in. When isthe 
the universal substitution of the low mechanical | form part of the second side of the quadr angle, Carte there is the suitors’ fand in Chancery 
‘stem of casting iron for the higher process of and consist of a dining-room, a Seneny’ seem, " “es idle, and not a penny need come out of the 
forging it. This substitution hen ed, had led| and a shoemakers’ room. The dining-room is) ‘ying ¥ xchequer. If the National Gallery 
tothree specially injarions revalte, "First, it had | 60 ft. long, 30 ft. broad, and 22 ft. high. were carried out, we should by donations double 
introduced unsound ideas of construction. incon-| The trades taught in the workhouse are — aoe . pictures, — individuals only 
tistent with the essential nature of ali metal | tailoring and shoemaking, and for the practice | the itin the time when there is space to hang 
work. Secondly, it had banished the peculiar | of each of these handicrafts there is a room 1 4 itaemtt to present valuable works 

uties in which iron stands pre-eminent over | 35 ft. by 23 ft., besides store-rooms and rooms | Hp For want of Pablic Offices, a 


i i work- | to the nation. f 

"ood, stone, earthenware, and other non-metallic | for the industrial teachers overlooking the work - 1y paid for accommodation 
af : me . vast amount is yearly pal , 

Materials, Thirdly, it had fostered careless-| Shops. The remainder of the quadrangle is to be in most inconvenient private premises. Should 


Dees j ) layground, and it is 280 ft. long by : these outlays ? 
t sete po. pe Sery or a ara saaee-000 Se wtbes On the school-room side | we not a — sage “om are left to 
tes, be ecateisbet re machine. - gers shies there is a covered shed, 50 ft. by 16 ft. And in t . = butchers, bakers, and other 
auty is to be a; was based upon the ru Pe The architects are Messrs. Martin & Chamber- starve, an ith them made to suffer with 
attained by the decoration of lain, and the builders Mesers. Jeffries & Prit-| trades connected wi 
em : y 


chard. The whole of the new buildings, like the | them. 

















* Vol, xxvii., p. 977, 
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There is aleo another side of the question. 
The mechanics must do something to induce the 
Government to spend their money. They 
must consent to lower the late extravagant 
wages,—to be satiefied with 6d. an hour instead 
of 7d.; to feel that they act nobly in accom- 
modating their expenditure to 30s. a week 
instead of 36s., rather than to be paupers and 
idle and dependent on charity. Materials are 
lower already from depression of trade, and if 
wages be likewise diminished, the Administra- 
tion may be disposed to undertake remunerative 
works when they can be carried out at moderate 
cost. The greatest economists in Parliament do 


not desire cessation of work; only that what , > 4 
“ 'coal-cellar; by pulling a string attached to his 
is necessary should not be done extravagantly, | sadhas be ined Sepp dialing egy, 


and the ratepayer then would pay his taxes 
cheerfully. Oh, sir, that our Ministry would act 
nobly up to the occasion, and not wait to be 
driven thereto by a starving industrious popu- 
ation. T. L. D. 








DEPRESSED STATE OF THE BUILDING 
TRADES, 

I HAVE read with attention the letter signed 

“ Builder’s Foreman: a Mason.” 

what he states is true; but he raises an inquiry 


into a very difficult question : What is the cause | 


of this depression, and its remedy? I venture 
to give my opinion on both, founded on the ex- | 
perience of half a century of active manhood, 
with a fall knowledge of the particular inci- 
dents of the trades, to one of which he belongs. 
The active prosperity of the “ Building Trade,’ 
for some years causing a very considerable rise 
in “building labour’ generally, was, like the 
prosperity which brought onthe climax, on “black 


I know that | 


and medallions with Alpha and Omega, the 
gift of Mrs. Saunders, the wife of the vicar. 
I am nota moneyed man, not even a small | There is another window of stained glass on the 


building, which at present it stands so much in 
need of, 
merchant, nor a City trader, but will gladly con-| south side of the nave, the gift of the Rey, 
tribute my mite iamens such a desirable work | J. C. K. Saundersand Mrs. Saunders, in 
as that of covering over the central court of our| of two daughters. The subject is Our Lord’s 
“Royal Exchange” (though I may very seldom | Ascension, executed by Mr. W. H. Constab 
or never make use of it), if it be only for the| Cambridge. A third window represents the 
sake of protecting her Majesty. J.H.G. | Saviour inviting the weary and the heavy laden 
tocome to Him. The chancel bas been re-built 
by the Crown (her Majesty being the impro. 
COAL-CELLAR PLATES. pelster end owner of ball She: parish), ab the 
? , cost of 4001. It is in the Early English style 
A Frew days since I observed an urchin tread- | with an apsidal termination, having three lancet 
ing a piece of leather on the iron plate over @/ windows at the east end, between which are 
pilasters of red Mansfield stone, resting on 
carved corbels, and surmounted with sculptured 
capitals. The floor is laid with Minton’s tiles, 
The pulpit is of carved oak, on a stone base, 











'my walking-stick on the edge of another plate, 
‘and it instantly turned over like a thing of life. 
I replaced it, and passed on my way wondering 
| that these are not looked after ; it is temptation 
to entry, and dangerous to pedestrians; many 
are worn smooth, and when covered with snow, OXFORD. 
‘are very slippery indeed. District inspectors Proposed Enlargement of the City Court.—At a 
| might inspect them. If one of them performed recent meeting of the town council, the City 
the letter V on the pave, or dropped through on Buildings Committee reported that the following 
_to the coals, it would probably lead to a public | builders had been invited to send in tenders for 
duty being performed promptly and energetically. the enlargement of the City Court, namely, Geo. 
|The Board of Works ought to supply them with Wyatt, Chas. Selby, Messrs. Honour & Castle, 











suckers; the police might be furnished with the T. Jones, George Jones, James Baker, Henry 
same: they would then have the pull against Cowley, and J. R. Symm. When the tenders 
many negligent householders, and call them over | (five in number) were opened, Messrs. Honour & 





Friday in 1866,” artificially brought about by a 
reckless employment of a super-abundant supply 
of actual and spurious capital : the result was a 


collapse, reducing the price of every description | 
of material, building materials especially, except | 
Those who take on themselves to | 


organise the labour market say that they can by | 


“ Jabour.” 


combination protect labour from the adverse in- 


the coals for not looking after their plate. 





THE HEARTH IN OUR HOME. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
* Allow me a few words on the construction of 
the fire-hearth in the speculating-fields, or rather 





| in the hundreds of smal! houses that have sprung 


up around the metropolis. I have made a point 
to notice this important fact, that the trimmer 
of flat brick, or no trimmer at all, is the rule, 
and the brick-on-edge trimmer is the exception ; 
then comes plastering with layer of mortar; and 
then, to fill up, gravel and thinned mortar ; 


finence of this general fall in price ; but every | «ished with }-inch of Portland cement. With 


present experience satisfies me they cannot 
accomplish this. If labour were now “permitted” 
to take the best price it could get, employment 
would be largely increased, and the time would 
come when, from the increased demand for 
labour, the price would rise. Would your cor- 
respondent, who probably, as a good hand, has 
been receiving 7d. per hour for eight or ten 
hours a day, consent to work for 6d. per hour, or 
less, if he could not get that? Wonld many 
others do the same? If so, the low price of 





materials and the low price of labour 
would tempt capital back to the building 
trades; and, after experiencing the disagree-| 
able, though wholesome truth, for a short time | 
that “half a loaf is better than no bread,” the | 
whole loaf would return. This is what every | 
other active industry is obliged to do, and, not- | 
withstanding all the emigration schemes of send- | 
ing out the brave and energetic, and keeping the | 
pauper at home, what the “labour power” must | 
come to,—viz., submit to the practical effects of | 
causes which it cannot control. SENEX. | 


j 








THE QUADRANGLE OF THE ROYAL | 
EXCHANGE. 


Sin,—The propriety of the observations made 
by your correspondent, “ A. P.,” in your number 
of the 5th inst., with reference to the covering 
over the central court of the Royal Exchange | 
with a glass roof, cannot bedenied. The effect 
which would be produced by such a covering, 
would not, in my opinion, in any way destroy 
the beauty of the building. The amount of ac- 
commodation provided by it in wet and m 
weather to our great merchants and City traders 
would unquestionably be a wonderfal gain, and 
the convenience of such a covering to the 
public in general could not fail to be valued and 
appreciated as it would deserve. 

The advertising mania alluded to by your cor- 
respondent cannot be too much deprecated. 
Advertise, advertise,—advertisements and dis- 
figurements, are the order of the day ; and that 
& public building like a Royal Exchange should 
be allowed to be “ distorted and vulgarised, as 
itis, with boards of a thousand colours,” appears 
to me certainly most disgraceful to those who 
are in en able to put it down; 
especially when there are great ilities at 
hand by means of a little money oo decorate and 


the plastered ceiling all looks secure. 

I have heard of two serious accidents from 
the failure of such hearths in these last few 
months. In the one case, at Peckham, a little 
child was nearly killed underneath, and a young 
woman nearly came through with the falling 
débris. In the other case, at Bow, an old gentle- 
man, sitting by the fire, was severely lacerated. 
In both cases the affair seems to have been 
hushed up, or quietly settled. 

It is almost time the public were protected 
from this penurious atrocity. I leave the case 
in your hands, to treat it as you may think fit in 
your journal.” 

The warning comes not a day too soon. The 
Building Act says,—“ The hearth or slab of 
every chimney shall be bedded wholly on brick, 
stone, or other incombustible substance, and 
shall be solid for a thickness of seven inches at 
the least beneath the upper surface of such 
hearth.” In some cases the joists are of such in- 
sufficient depth that carrying out the require- 


‘ment of the Act would bring the underside of 


the hearth below the ceiling; and district sur- 
veyors are sometimes unwisely led, out of mercy 
to the builders, to allow the insufficiently-formed 
trimmer to pass. More often, however, they are 


imposed on by false statements. A builder who 
_ has put in a hearth not in accordance with the in- 
' structions of the Building Act would find himself 
|in an awkward position should a fatal accident 


occur in consequence, 








SEMPRINGHAM ABBEY CHUROH. 


Tus interesting old church has been restored 
from its sadly dilapidated state, and re-opened 
for divine service. The old roof is replace? »y 
a new one. Uniform seats with bench ends 
carved in accordance with the existing originals, 
have been sabstituted for the heterogeneous and 
unsightly pews. Tiles laid in patterns now 
occupy the places of the broken slabs and stable 
pitching. The north wall has been rebuilt from 
its foundations, and extended so as to occupy 
the site of the old north transept. The walls 


and piers and arches have been denuded of 





give the proper character to the interior of the 


| Castle’s, amounting to the sum of 2921., being 
| the lowest, was recommended to be accepted, and 
_ the town clerk to be instructed to draw up a con- 
| tract and submit it for the approval of the com. 
| mittee. The mayor, in reply to a question, said 
‘five tenders were sent in as follows:—Mr. G. 
Jones, 3521.; Messrs. Honour & Castle, 2921.; 
Mr, J. Baker, 3151.; Mr. C. Selby, 358/.; Mr. 
T. Jones, 3251. Mr. Wyatt & Mr. Symm de. 
clined to tender. After a good deal of discus. 
sion the recommendation of the committee was 
finally adopted. 

The City Gaol.—The City Gaol Committee 
recommended that Mr. John Castle complete the 
specifications in detail; also that he prepare the 
bills of quantities preparatory to obtaining ten- 
ders from builders, and that the estimate be 
divided in the following manner, namely,—1l. A 
separate one for the new wing; 2, A sum for 
the alteration of the old building; and 3. An 
estimate from Messrs. Haden & Co. for the whole 
of the heating and ventilating. Mr. Galpin said 
there was a serious objection to one part of the 
report—that which recommended that the city 
surveyor should prepare quantities. There 
would be much dissatisfaction among the pro- 
fession if snch a course were adopted, Another 
reason for not adopting the recommendation 
was, that if any errors occurred in estimates of 
this description, prepared by the city surveyor, 
the authorities would be responsible. He agreed 
to the report with this exception, and he moved 
that the clause be expunged, and that the report 
be then approved. Mr. Bruton said he was 
bound, as an architect, to support Mr. Galpin’s 
motion. There was no doubt he had stated 
what was the actual practice amongst the pro- 
fession—that it was not politic for an archi- 
tect or surveyor to take out quantities, or 
to be responsible for that part of the work. If 
that were done, the result would be, either that 
the builders would do just as much work as the 
quantities and ignore the specifications, or do 
the work in the specifications and not in the 
quantities, and that the city would be responsible 
for the difference. Mr. Tollit was ultimately 
appointed ; and the report was approved, with 
this exception. 

The Sewage and Drainage.—The town clerk 
has issued a pamphlet bearing on these im- 
portant questions, It is entitled “A Letter 
from the Town Clerk to the Mayor of Oxford on 
the Drainage Question and the Bill promoted by 
the Thames Conservancy.” In his introductory 
observations he explains that he has received 
from the Thames the duplicate of 
a letter addressed to the Board, repeating the 
previous injunction of the former body as to the 
discontinuance of the of sewage into 
the river, and stating that ‘The Conservators 
feel that immediate steps should now be taken 
to insure the purity of the waters of the 
Thames.” The town clerk next sets forth the 
gist of the statutes prohibiting the pollution of 
that stream and its tributaries, and then goes 
at once into the subject of the sewage and 
drainage. In the outset he says,— 


“If we are forced to some action, the general opinion 


seems to be that we must continue the present sewers, 
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now emptying themselves into the Thames and Cherwell, | which may suggest itself, after which take . . 
vers and them on to the land, at some ; on w down | fession d the 
under the rivers bited “hous, 60: be wlilieed on susk Bema, irik by brick, and dip them in a glaze | it ee Ay ey rear 
i—_ * 8 iently hard to resist any weather, and burn of the commercial depression which has, more 
He p the utilisation of the sewage on men in & moffled kiln; that is to say, a kiln | or less, for the past five years, influenced every 
sacoossive meadows in the neighbourhood— he Lak nar cons of vey thie » 80 that | department. Bat affairs appear to be changing 
«And this,” he continues, “Brings us to the principal could penetrate to melt the with- | in this respect, and the new year has opened 
«ind ve paper, which i Pag Pb ps out the flame and dust arising from the fires | with signs of returning animation. I hear on 
ord found its way to the Thames, sey at Coming in contact with the bricks. My reason | all sides of improving prospects, and of the de- 


water from Oxf . ? 
Culbam Bridge, it would cease to be sewage, and it would | for mentionin half-b A : . . 
ssible fi chemist to detect the difference 4 urnt bricks here is that | velopment of practical sch 
be impossit 7 ter in the river and thet at the end of the | they would absorb the colours and glaze better eeossena that Soler teaiare deasien 
sere cream aia Be fais — if well burnt, and they would become quite | upon us. In looking at the sources from whence 
cathe seine which two important resolutions have in the process of glazing. My opinion is| we may expect work, Russia appears to be one 
months o£ ‘first, the Oxford Local Board, after several | (from some years’ experience of glazing white | of the most isi i 
been ' , g g promising countries. A vast field 
careful, deliberate, and tompeomne Gieemnalita, Save deter- enamelled bricks, &c.) that there could by this | is there open for enterprise, both with regard to 
mained snes so legen tg rhea gc | means be produced a thoroughly impervious | mechanical and civil engineering so that we 
wened by the Duke of Marlborough, have formed a com- | wall, at a moderate cost, which would be highly | may anticipate a considerable amount of work 
mittee to oppose RS 2 canes by ap Thames on peeanee sg in its character, and which would | from that quarter. There are other directions 
servan aD gentlemen j beau ; 2. : * 5 
this ier of the Bill have done so on erroneous grounds,” ram nag arp cama to an —" pacman “m ward oe one ons eames 
ce Oe cn Drone © grant Sell: fhe engincering opera 
TR, ve it hi ; ions. : 
THE PORTRY OF BUILDERS' BILLS. | «Tic Materisis for Economie Decling horses sed’ | the future preapesta of “ne or ony 


Ix a poem by Mr. F. B. Kitto, called the | ey oa by tom gas that the walls of cottages | mach more encouraging than they were a year 























<i I iene | 
“Setting Sun,” containing a large amount of facturing derable PS An in ak fire. | 8g0, 80 that we commence the present year with 


autobiographical matter, the author gives the | bricks, which in my opinion answer the purpose. They renewed hope.” 





A : P 2 | are used largely for kitchens and outbuildi j 
following oddly expressed musings on his builder's away with > no eae or vhlhooutiog, The ‘cost is 1 at | 








bills :-— soiting, ant ped the sti and edges are ed; so that | 
« Midsummer day, is over past and gone, id hi tay = the eet rt e mortar, and THE COSTS OF ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, 


Sremee i. Puce HERTFORD. 


A rape of the committee appointed for the 
| erection of the new Church of St. Andrew, Hert- 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. | ford, has been held for the settlement of the 

At the general meeting of proprietors held on | costs of the edifice. Earl Cowper presided. 
Monday, a report from the architect of the| Mr. M. 8. Longmore read a statement of sums 
theatre, Mr. M. Nelson, was read. It poimted | received and paid by the treasurer, of which we 
| out that covenants as to repairs remained un-| give asummary. Received at the London and 
| fulfilled, complained that the work, so far as it County Bank, 1,5031. 4s. 7d. ; at Messrs. Sharples 
had been done, was unsatisfactory, and estimated | & Co.’s Bank, 1,5771. 12s.—Total, 3,0801. 16s. 74. 
| the cost of the work remaining to be done at| Payments—To Messrs. Dove & Brothers (the 
| 2,2501. The chairman, in moving the adoption | contractors), 2,3501. Other payments (inclading 


And now the little bills come dropping in 
In blank astonishment we view the totals : 
O vanity of workmen’s estimates 

0 danger of departing from our plans, 
Alas these alterations and improvements 
Have upset ail our little calculations, 

* 


I may be angry and may make a 

I cannot get away from these demande 

Painters and glaziers, brickluyers, carpenters 
Gravely maintain that e charge is right 
With — faces sy Fo , to me rn 

The regular price is c or everything. 

No doubt they may be regular to tien “ 

But they are quite irregular to me. 

Can I by County Court them 

And shame these tradesmen into fairer charges ? 











I can appeal, but would that mend the matter ? | of the report, referred to the unusually crowded | 1891. 8s. to the architect; 751. 12s. to the Clerk 
I fear in that case I should fare still worse, | state of the room, and said it was probably | of the Works ; and 941. 83. for taking out quan- 
And foe wee nate’ bit to-neg | owing to a difference which had arisen between | tities), 4811. 8s. 7d. Balance in hand, 249/. 8s. 
There are the bills: no doubt they must be paid | the lessee and the architect. On two occasions | The amount of promised subscriptions remaining 
I'l] pay the bills! and so have done with them,” | Mr. Chatterton complained that the architect | unpaid was 2531. 11s. 6d. 


_ had been wanting in courtesy towards him, while, 
| on the other hand, the architect complained that 
PUBLIC-HOUSB BUILDERS. | ~ 2 — pee nner. “4 ar lessee. 

Srz,—It to be settled : ir. ° » Considering we suc- 
ater! to iatfoduce the Bil, in this session of Parliament, ceeefally the lessee had laboured for the good of 
poche. ee ro err cousiganable emtions _ the | the theatre, he thought he was entitled to every 
pope Praha ablie-henses ; as the new Seer consideration at the hands of the committee 
ct of last se taken diostio 
denser of pote Pe et gg ogy and that it should not be left to one person alone | 
that the builders on new estates in the suburban districts to say whether the repairs were properly done 
“utley theldbe up and ding, and endenrour Ee or not. The chairman said the lessee when ho 
for the protection of their interests, otherwise ee hard. | Signed the lease, undertook to execute the| 
ship inflicted last aatuma licensing season, by the licensing covenants to the satisfaction of Mr. Nelson. Mr. | 
tod thaneby retieten cae ee ps pa whatever, Graneisen complained of the censure implied | 
perty completely enpoodncsiveand costeusemtil they pt not in the architect's report upon the lessee, who, | 
40 grant spirit licences, may be perpetuated, | he contended, had been illiberally treated by the | 
wien sour teenies spuaeeh. supesinalty, and “committee in refusing the extension of time he| 
deavour to get their public-house penpetly pieced ony =i had applied for, and unfairly and arbitrarily by | 
sausfactory position. B.G.@. | the architect, who sought to compel him to) 
spend 4,7351. upon work which he could get as) 
well doue for 1,0001. less. The architect’s speci-| 
GLA LLS. fication was frivolous and vexatious, and it) 
—_ ne cage — would be impossible to carry it out. He added 
i Praag in the Builder of Febraary 5th, ' that the dispute between the two gentlemen 
pe Materials for Economic Dwelling- had been made the subject of legal proceedings. | 
Ab the containg some valuable suggestions. | No action was taken by the meeting as to this 
4, © same time, allow me to say, that the! matter. Mr. Chatterton has acted under the’ 
* J ‘ah propose for glazing the surface of @ advice of Mr. A. Baker and others, and oun-| 
is i the aid of a salamander, or ironplate, siders that he has properly repaired the theatre. 
for the fe practicable, according to my opinion, We have received some carious statements on 
aL te lowing reasons :—Firat, because it the subject, bat do not think it necessary to| 
Would be a very difficult matter to lay the glaze | publish them. 
2 ye wall with a brash, without disturbing | 
© colours which would previous), 
laid on the surface. And, fo 4 sae | SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


iron plate would collapse before sufficient heat| Ar a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 


























could be applied to fase the glaze, that is to say, held in the society’s hall, Westminster Palace Eng 


na posing your glaze was sufficiently hard to| Hotel, on February 7, 1870, the report of the 
— the weather. It would be all very well council and a statement of accounts and balance- 
tp the surface of a wall (externally) witha sheet were submitted. The retiring president, 
een wet, 88 is used on potteryware, and which Mr. F. W. Bryant, then presented the following 
hae undoubtedly look brilliant at the time,| premiums for papers read during the past 
ut when the first severe frost came, it would | year:—To Mr. E. G. Bartholomew, for his paper 


| 


“ssuredly fall off in thousands of small pieces, | on electric telegraphy; to Mr. F. W. Hartley, | sugges 


If you place a pi of of the various em 

: , piece pottery ware, any | for his paper upon the v methods employed 

kind, out in the open air on a frosty night, you in determing the commercial value and purity of 
> . d A 


objection to your plan of glazing by means of a tion; and to Mr. Vaughan Pendred, for his paper 
! me to say that I think your | upon apparatus for measuring the speed of ships. 
Suggestion of glasing external and. internal | The president for 1870, Mr. William Adams, then 


Surfaces to be highly valuable, if practicable. 1 took the chair, and delivered an inaugural ad- 
pe epone- the. Sellevsing, es a feasible | dress, in which he reviewed at some length the 


being 
; ing the object in view.| various papers read during the past year. In 
Build @ wall of loose half-burnt bricks, in a shed | concluding he said 





at a brick-works, and then paint any pattern; “ With reference to the position of our pro- 





Mr. Johnson, the architect, presented a state- 
ment of the expenses incurred, from which 
it appeared that the charges on contract 
and for extra work, “ordered from time to 
time,” were 3,7341. 15s. 5d.; Mr. Kiddili’s (for 
heating apparatus), 801.; and Mr. Schrivell’s 
(for gasfittings), 601., making 3,874/. 15s. 5d. To 
this must be added—architect’s commission at 
5 per cent., 1931. 14s. 9d.; for additional ser- 
vices rendered, 711, 8s.; and for travelling ex- 
penses, 201., making 2851. 12s. Yd. for the archi- 
teet, and bringing up the total to 4,1591, 183. 2d. 
Adding to this the sum of 751. 12s. paid to the 
Clerk of Works, the gross total was brought to 
4,2351. 10a. 2d. Of this sum, 2,8311. 83s. 7d. had 
been paid (as shown by treasurer’s statement), 
leaving 1,4041. 1s. 7d. unpaid. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Johnson stated 
that the amount of the builder’s contract was 
3,2751. There was an extra of 141. 12s. for the 
foundation-stone, 1821. 5s. 8d. for additional 
foundations, and an extra sum for gas-piping and 
gas standards. 

The extra items were gone over and mostly 
agreed to, and at the close of the meeting Ear! 
Cowper complimented the architect on the way 
he had done his work. 








THE PREVENTION OF ADULTERATION. 


Srr,—I noted with some degree of consternation the 
paragraph: in your several issues relating to adulterated 
malt liquor, and also the theory of the effects of 
insanity attributable thereto. The question I would raise 
from these premises is, firstly, can we confine it to malt 
liquor, or are we not justified in laying the scourge of 
land—‘‘ brain diseases”—to the alarming adultera- 
tion of the whole fod of the country ? Scarcely an article 
comes to our table representing the commodity by which 
it i# called, but is in some way or other severally adulte- 
rated, and must, I am confident, have an 
influence on our physical career, and tend in some way to 
engender insanity, among other ailments. To this axiom 
I would therefore, secondly, ask, what is the remedy, and 
how to abate it? I am obliged to * W.T. 8.” for his 
tion of “withdrawing the licence” of lice 
victuallers who are found transgressing their rivilege, 
and think, were it vec: every ant public-house 
would be, ily for the community 

But ao yet not licences be granted to every 
vendor of food in a similar manner, and part of the pro- 
ceeds of the licence system be paid to medical officers of 
health in every town, borough, and county in the kingdom, 
who should be called upon to analyse cay article s par. 
chaser may reasonably suspect to be tampered with, an 
the penalty be commensurate with the fraud and ivjury 
inflicted by the ingredient used in adulteration, We see 
officers appointed to test our gas, and fine the company 
who poisons us with tted hydrogen and ary 2 
acid; we have the waters of the ey or examined i 
a similar manner and reported on if pre rvont 
matter; we have our sanitary arrangements + 
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thus caring for our purity of air, fire, and water: then, 
why, I repeat, cannot such a scheme as I mention be 
promoted to prevent us being slowly poisoned by 99 per 
cent, of our articles of consumption? I am fully per- 
suaded, if the legislature adopted such a plan we should 
hear of no more “bosch” for butter, no more d 

meat chemically rendered usable in sausages, no more 
mahogany sawdust in coffee, no more of the thousand 
things we innocently consume daily, to our physical de- 
rangement, and at the expense, perhaps, of con 


capacity. : 


ARBITRATION AS TO GROUND AT 
CROYDON. 


Mr. Unprr-SHrerirr Apzort has held a court at the | 
Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, before a — jury, to) 
assess the amount of compensation to paid by the | 
London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company, | 
for lands required to be taken from the trustees of Ellis’s | 
estate, for the construction of the Surrey and Sussex | 
Junction Line. Mr. Lloyd, for the claimants, baving | 
given a history of the Sussex and Surrey Junction Rail- 
way (now pro to be abandoned), called Mr. Robert 
William Fuller, who deposed that he was an auctioneer 
and valuer, having considerable experience with regard to 
the value of property in and about Croydon. The 
quantity of land altogether taken ay the company was 
3a, Or. 3lp.; of this 2a. 2r. 15p. was building land, which 
he estimated to be worth 600J, an acre; detached resi- 
dence, with garden and grounds (2r, 16p.), together with 
the reversion of 751. per annum on the expiration of a 
lease in 1875, he had estimated to be worth, together, 
1,358/.; add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 2911. 8s. ; 
and 5001. for consequential damage and depreciation in | 
value. The figures, as worked out, would be as follows :— | 
Freebold land, at 6002, per ACTE ....2...02-+ 00008 £1,556 5 0} 
Detached residence, with garden, at 55/. per 

annum to end of lease, with subsequent | 
reversion of 75l. per annum, including 5 | 
Per Cent, Interest......coreccccrsescoseerscrsesserees 1,3 











0 0) 
£2,914 6 0} 
Add 10 per cent. for compulsory sale ......... 291 8 0 
Consequential damage ..........cscsseseeereerserses 500 0 0| 
| 
£3,705 13 0 
Mr. W. J. Blake, an auctioneer and valuer of thirty-five 
years’ standing in Croydon, gave evidence as to the value 
of property in the neighbourhood, and the estimate he 
had meade thereupon of the value of the _ in question, 
the total of which amounted to 3,6741. For the —F 
company, Mr. H. Jones, Mr. C. F. Adams, and Mr. 
Vigers, surveyors, estimated the value of the Jand at 
2,4534. The jury awarded 3,100/, to the claimants. 











COMPETITIONS. 


Alexandria Fountain Competition, Glasgow.— | 
In this competition, which is for a testimonial | 
fountain to be erected in honour of Mr. Alexander 
Smollett, of Bonhill, a design by Messrs. 
Adamson & M'‘Leod, architects, under motto | 
“Seven,” has been selected by the committee | 
from thirty-six sent in. The erection of the} 
fountain is to be proceeded with at once. The 
style is French Gothic, to be carried out in 
durable freestone and red and gray granite. 

Kensington Workhouse.—The Board of Guar- 
dians met on Wednesday, the 9th inst., when 
they selected the design submitted in competi- 
tion by Mr. Williams. 











CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Sir,—No century since the Reformation has | 
seen so many churches built as the present, but | 
as we are living in practical, businesslike, and, | 
we may hope, useful times, why should not the 
plan of our new churches be in accordance with 
our present form of worship, instead of being | 
built after the pre-Reformation type of parish | 
church ? We meet for worship as one congrega- 
tion, but generally under four separate roofs, 
viz., nave, two aisles, and chancel; sometimes, 
perhaps, only one aisle, and in very small 
churches with perhaps only nave and chancel; but. 
what would be thought of our architects if they 





were to build any other kind of building that by Gothic ribs, and this is said to improve the | 


was intended for one assembly, “say a music- | 
hall,” with even one row of pillars down the. 
length of it? Now, perhaps, my argument may 
be met by the difficulty of the wide span of roof | 
in Gothic architecture, but this is not an insn- | 
perable difficulty. Take Westminster Hall and | 
King’s College Chapel for instance ; besides, the | 
later Gothic has wider and less pointed roofs 
than the Early Pointed, which our architects are 
so fond of copying. Moreover, Gothic is not 
absolutely necessary at all, though usual, and 
perhaps desirable. 

Since our railway stations have become com- 
mon, we have _many specimens of wide-spanning 
wooden and iron roofs of light and somewhat 
elegant appearance ; and looking at it asa matter 
of expense, though the roof would probably be 
more, the stone or brick work and foundations 
would probably be less. Now, perhaps, some of 
our Churchmen may think it unorthodox not to 
have a chancel, but this may be obviated by 





; | more, 


having it all chancel, having the seats each side, 
and facing one another, like our cathedral choirs 
and college chapels, or there might be some 
artificial division if desirable; but if we must 
have a chancel under a separate roof, let it be of 
the same width as the church, that the whole 
congregation may see and hear the clergyman 
when at the commanion-table; for under the 
present system those in the aisles, “ which form 
nearly half the entire congregation,” have often 
some difficulty in doing this. As a matter of use- 
fulness, we might take example from Dissenting 
chapels, however incongruous some of their 
Gothic-Grecian fronts may appear. 

I am aware that some of our modern churches 
have aisles to the chancel, and perhaps some 
may consider these our models; but this is only 
dividing them into six compartments instead of 
four, and increasing the number of pillars, and 
still a great number in the aisles are unable to 
see the clergyman at the communion-table or 
pulpit, or when he is in any other ro 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle—The new parish church of St. Mary 
Within has been opened. The site is in the 
Abbey, near the cathedral. The new edifice 
has been built of red freestone in the Gothic 
style of architecture, the great object of the de- 
signer having evidently been to make it as simple 
as possible, but at the same time to make it 
harmonise with the cathedral. The interior dif- 
fers from that of the other churches which have 


| recently been built in Carlisle, inasmuch as it 


has no chancel arch to divide the chancel from 
the nave. The entire length of the church from 
the west end to the chancel step is 59 ft., and 


| thence to the extremity of the apse it is 36 ft. 


The width of the nave between the 
pilars is 33 ft., and that is also the height of the 
side walls, while the height to the ridge is 64 ft. 
There are two aisles, each 12 ft. wide, divided 
from the nave by three arches on each side, 
turned with red and white stone alternately, and 
resting upon pillars of Kilkenny marble. The 
clearstory is lighted with sixteen lights, each 
about 7 ft. in height, arranged in mullioned win- 
dows in doublets, relieved by shafts of Irish 
green marble supporting the arches. At the 
west end there is a four-light window, 13 ft. wide 
by 24 ft. high, filled with tracery in geometric 
Gothic design. There is a small tracery window 
at the end of each aisle, and the aisles are further 
lighted by small plain windows. The apse is 
semicircular in form, and in it are seven windows 
with tracery heads, the finishing of the interior 
being shafts of Irish green marble. Thereredos 
is done with Minton’s encaustic tiles, chocolate 
and red tiles being placed alternately, and re- 
lieved by bands of green glazed tiles. Thechief 
feature of the east end, however,—which, by the 
way, is, strictly speakiag, the south-east, as the 
church, like the cathedral, does not stand directly 
east or west,—is the stained glass presented by 
Mr. Losh. The central lancet window contains 
the Ascension, and each of the six other lights 
contains two subjects, those on the left of the 
centre representing incidents from the Old Testa- 
ment, chiefly illustrative of the life of Moses; 
while those on the right have for their subjects 
incidents in the life of Christ. The roof of the 
apse is hipped and ornamented with monograms 
and floral decorations. A noteworthy feature of 
the interior is its inner roof. Several feet under- 
neath the timbers of the roof an inner ceiling 
of elliptic shape has been constructed, supported 


acoustics of the church. The whole of the wood 
fittings are of Memel varnished. They are 
designed after the style of those in the Temple 
Church in London. Sittings are provided alto- 
gether for 593 persons. The chancel has 
encaustic tiles on the floor. Behind the pulpit, 
and adjoining the vestry, the organ, built by 
Messrs. Gray & Davidson, has been placed, at 
the cost of Mr. Losh; whilst in the opposite 
corner, seats are placed for the accommodation 
of Sunday-school children. The church is heated 
by Hayden’s patent hot-air apparatus. There 
are ninety-four gas jets placed round the top of 
the reredos, and a row of twenty-four jets runs 
reund the capital of each of the pillars of the 
nave. The total cost will be about 6,0001. The 
contractor for the whole work, at 4,828l., was 
Mr. George Black, of Carlisle, joiner, who sub- 
let the stonework to Messrs. OC. & J. Armstrong, 
builders: the plumber was Mr. Richard John- 
stone, of Carlisle; the slater, Mr. Norman; 





Messrs. Slee & Morgan were the glaziers for the 
contract work; and Mr. Thomas Corbett sup- 
plied the Anglesea and Irish green marble 


columns. Mr. Christian was the architect, 








Books Received. 


The Second Course of Orthographic Projection ; 
being a Continuation of the New Method of 
Teaching the Science of Mechanical and 
Engineering Drawing; with some Practical 
Remarks on the Teeth of Wheels, the Pro. 
jection of Shadows, Principles of Shading, 
and Drawing from Machinery. With numerous 
Illustrations. + By Wittiam Binns, Assoc, 
Inst. C.E. London: E, & F. N. Spon, Charing. 
cross. 1869. 

Arter an interval of some years, Mr. Binns hag 
supplemented his Elementary Treatise on Ortho. 
graphic Projection with a second volume, in 
which he has compressed the pith of the lectureg 
delivered by him at the late College for Civil 
Engineers, Putney, and at the Department of 
Science and Art, Kensington. In this second 
course of Orthographic Projection, he has pro- 
pounded the importance of establishing a uniform 
system for the formation of the teeth of wheels, 
and having compared the various methods now 
in use, and slightly altered that which is con. 
sidered the best among them, he hopes his im. 
provement will be recognised and universally 
adopted, so that for the fature there may be but 
one form. As matters now stand in this depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, two wheels of 
any given pitch obtained from different makers 
will not work together, because every maker has 
a formula of his own for the shape of the teeth, 
which he believes to be the best, but which, as 
we have remarked, prevents his wheels from 
working with those obtained from any other 
firm. After describing the methods pursued by 
various engineers, including that obtained by the 
use of the odontograph, he lays down a plan, 
by the adoption of which the inconveniences 
attending the present diversity of rules might 
be done away with. He proposes,— 

**1, That there shall be a generating circle for every 
pitch, and that the pitch be stamped or otherwise marked 
on each ‘ scriber,’ or generating circle. 

2. That the diameter of each generating circle be equal 
to the radius of the least wheel of the set. 

3. That the number of teeth assigned to the least wheel 

be fourteen for all sets of wheels for mill gearing.” 
The proposal of a universal epicycloidal system 
has been made before now, but from the fact of 
a want of sufficiently definite terms it fell to the 
ground. The diameter of the scriber, for in- 
stance, was left to the judgment of each maker. 
Mr. Binns’s more precisely stated proposal is 
likely to be useful. French and American engi- 
neering has been laid under tribute by the 
author, and he incidentally mentions facts that 
may be serviceable. In describing bearings for 
shafts, we may note, he says, an alloy of copper 
and tin is the composition most in use, though 
compounds of tin and zinc, with a little copper, 
have been employed, as well as pure tin; but 
this last has the disadvantage of flattening out 
under pressure, unless confined by a flange or 
ledge of harder metal, in a manner patented in 
1843, from an American plan, communicated by 
Mr. Babbitt, of New York. Again, he records 
that Mr. Penn has employed lignum-vite for the 
bearings of screw propellers, with a plentiful 
lubrication of cold water, with very satisfactory 
results; and similar scraps of information are 
frequently dropped by the way. The chief con- 
tents of this second course, however, consist of 
instruction in such matters as toothed wheels 
and their pitch, spur wheels and their delinea- 
tion, mortise and other wheels; the cycloid, 
epicycloid, hypocycloid, and involute; spur, 
bevel, skew, and other gearing; eccentrics, 
weigh shafts, cams, heart-wheels, wipers, tap- 
pets, and ratchet-wheels; couplings, plummer- 
blocks, pulleys; and similar details, without a 
knowledge of which all the art of the engineer 
would be as nought. When these are fully ex- 
plained and described, the projections of shadows 
are treated at length and with luminosity; and 
then the work concludes with two chapters, 
with which it might as well have been com- 
menced ; the first being on shading and colours, 
and the second containing directions how to 
draw from the machine and copy drawings. To 
those in want of plain instructions on ortho- 
graphic projection, we commend the work, gene- 
rally. The author, we perceive, particularly 
recommends to pattern-makers the section of it 
we first mentioned. 
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Sao 
First Teachings about the Earth; its Lands and 
Waters ; its Countries and States : a Beginning 
for Children. By M. Octx. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co. Dorking: Clark. 
Tue useful lady who is the author of this volume 
says, with much trath, in her brief preface :— 
«The child to whom that weary collection of 
names and sounds in ordinary political geography 
ig distastefal and meaningless, at once 
interested and pleased when taught about the 
earth as @ whole; as a planet spinning on 
its axis, with its bulging tide-waves, its fire- 
spitting craters, its blue atmosphere, its cloud | 
vapours, ite mountain chains, and its coral | 
i Jands.” | 
» Then it is that the child becomes interested in 
the earth and its people, its nations, its capitals, 
and towns, aud its political histories; and so} 
prepared for that dry political geography with | 
which children are usually forced to begin, 
whether they like it or are interested in it or) 





not. 

It is well such a volume as this should not 
only be simple and clear, and it is so ; but there 
should be no obscurity such as this, for ex-| 
ample :—“ Tulip trees—trees which produce the 
red dye, ‘cochineal.’” As most people know, 
cochineal is an insect, and not an exudation, or 
an extract, from a tree, as this quotation might 
lead children to suppose. 

In general, however, the matter is both accu- 
rate and simple. It is divided into lessons, and 
toeach lesson is appended a list of questions, 
with the answers briefly stated. 





VARIORUM. 

Mr. Tiwss’s Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art, which we always look through with 
epecial icterest, has been issued for the past 
year. The portrait on this occasion is one of 
Mr. Reed, C.B., the chief constructor of the navy, | 
and, as usual, there is a memoir along with the 
portrait. The volume contains the usual amount | 
of varied information as a yearly record of pro- 
grees in discovery and of improvements in science 





The Hornsey Drainage.—At a special 
meeting convened to consider the schemes sub- 
mitted for draining the Hornsey and Crouch 
End district, Col. Jeakes, the chairman, stated 
that three engineers of eminence had been con- 
sulted, each of whom was capable of carrying 
out the plan he submitted. The plans were 
almost identical, the difference beiug, that 
Mr. Latham would allow storm-water to flow 
with the sewage, whilst the others would pro- 
vide a separate set of drains. He thought they 
should judge each plan irrespective of land for 
irrigation, as it was possible that some chemical 


The South Staffordshire Industrial and 
Pine Arts Exhibition.—At the concinding 
meeting of the committee who successfully car- 
ried out this exhibition held in Wolverhampton 
last summer, the statement of accounts was 
presented, the surplus appropriated, and the 
committee dissolved upon the termination of their 
labours. The net profit is 8751. The exhibition 
was visited by nearly a quarter of a million of 
people, and of these at least 75,000 were work- 
ing men. A scheme was laid before the meeting 
for spending the balance, and securing 1,0001. of 
Government money to establish a central art 





process might be devised for the purification of | and science school for Wolverhampton and the 
the sewage, whereby they would be relieved | district. The exhibition was projected for the 
from the expense of purchasing land. Mr.| equal benefit of the Wolverhampton School of 
Latham’s estimate was 28,3501., irrespective of | Art and the South Staffordshire Educational 
compensation ; Mr. Meason’s, 43,4271.; and| Association; and at the meeting Mr. Rupert 
Mr. Shield’s, including compensation (17,0001.), | Kettle explained the outline of a plan in which 
44,2361. Their surveyor had taken out the | the two institutions propose to co-operate for the 
quantities, and calculated Mr. Latham’s at| accomplishment of this object. It is essential 
47,0441. ; Mr. Meason’s, at 46,0561.; and Mr. | for the success of the proposal that about 7001. 
Shield’s, at 53,3831. In Mr. Latham’s plan it should be subscribed by the public, and an appeal 
was proposed to drain Stroud Green by a sewer, | is to be made, under the sanction of the Exhi- 
42 ft. deep, for two miles; and in Mr. Meason’s | bition Committee, to the guarantors of the exhi- 
there was to be an embankment to carry the bition, and the manufacturers, merchants, and 
sewer through the Campsbourne estate. A dis- | others, for this sum, which is considered sufficient 
cussion ensued, and it was finally agreed, that | to found a self-supporting school to diffuse a 
from the knowledge their surveyor had of the knowledge of art and of science in two important 





| vigour, The weekly meetings are well attended. 
_ Last week the excursion was to the tombs on 


St. Stephen. The frescoes and stucco ornaments 


| by the Pope to perserve the ruins. On the 22nd 


district, he should draw up a report for the 
guidance of the Board. 


The British Archaeological Society of 
Rome.—This society has begun the season with | 


the Latin Way and the remains of the Church of 


of the first century in the tombs were much 
admired, and the remains of the early church 
were considered interesting; but great surprise 
was expressed that a society of gentlemen or 
ladies should be obliged to creep through a hole 
to see them, merely because the authorities have 
walled up the doorway in the modern walls built 





| of January, the excursion was to the Therma of 
—_ | Caracalla, where Mr. Wood, the secretary, re- 


4 | peated on the spot Visconti’s lecture, which he 
Miscellanea, 


and art. 














| had read the night before at the meeting. The 
ance = a to me the oe tomate cham- 
rs, to which the entrance is from an adjoinin 
Per is Ble sac -; Seed mg ome vineyard behind the Thermaze—the agile of | 
there is “a glat in the labour market.” It is which was very obliging, and ready to show any- 
said there are at least 50,000 workmen in| thing. There is no plan to be had of these in- 
New York out of employment; and the Chicago | “resting eub-stractares. One corridor runs os 
Tribune caloulates that there are at any rate | Whole length of the Therm, and is probably 
from 15,000 to 20,000 in the same condition in | 10 or 12 yards high, but it is so much filled up 
that great hive of the West. ‘The same thing is ith earth that the bottom has not yet beon 


said to be true of all the towns and many of the 
rural districts all along the Nortbern States. A 

correspondent of the New York Tribune repre- 

sents that there are in the rural districts of New | 
York State alone at least 100,000 persons unem- | 
ployed. That journal advises that they should 

go to the far West; bat the Chicago Tribune 

points to the South as the great outlet for surplus 

labour, The Toronto Globe, recommending the 

North, eays that the present condition of the 

farming population, even of the Western 
(United) States, is far from being what could be | 
desired, but that there never was in Ontario a 
better prospect of ample employment than in 
the coming spring and summer, though the sup- 
ply of work is comparatively limited at the pre- 
sent time; and the Star, speaking of the work- 
women, give painful instances of the hardships 
caused by scarcity of employment, or inadequate 
wages, amongst women. 


The Cost of the Leavesden and Caterham 
Asylums.—At a recent meeting of the Metro- 
politan Asylum District Board, a letter was read 
from the Poor Law Board, which, referring to a 
Previous letter of the manager, said the Board 
could not “share the satisfaction” of the. 
Managers with regard to the near completion of | 
the Leavesden and Caterham Asylums, inasmuch | 
as the original estimates had been exceeded by | 
nearly 6 per cent. A resolation was passed re- | 
Minding the Poor Law Board that the original 
estimates were only and that there 
Was cause for satisfaction to the managers when 
they found that their rough estimate of 257,0001. 
= the two asylums, and all connected with 

em, would only be exceeded by 15,0001., the 
— cost being 272,0001.; and they held that 
Pri were very few, if any, instances of build- 
1 oe & similar m being completed for 

*um 80 closely approaching the original esti- 





Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany.—A meeting of the shareholders of this 
company was held at the Mansion House on 
Monday. The report, which recommended a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent., leaving 
2,2841. to be carried forward, was taken as read. 
The chairman, Sir 8S. Waterlow, in moving that 
it be received and adopted, said that the amount 
received from the tenants in the shape of rent was 
very satisfactory, considering the great depres- 
sion of trade. He had no doubt still more 


branches, in this populous locality. 


Lecture on Puttenham.—The Rev. Charles 
Kerry, curate of the parish, has read an inte- 
resting paper, in the school-room, on “The 
History and Antiquities of Puttenham.” The 
rector, the Rev. W. A. Dackworth, took the 
chair. The room was densely crowded, and 
the audience were much interested and grati- 
fied with the essay, which was illustrated 
throughout with humorous stories of the sayings 
and doings of the old folks of Puttenham. The 
lecturer exhibited the British and Roman relics 
discovered in the parish within the last few 
months, whilst other interesting objects less 
portable were illustrated by large ink drawings, 
which added to the general interest. The 
address contained much of value and im- 
portance in connexion with Surrey archzology. 
The lecturer thus spoke of the name Pattenham. 
The word is Anglo-Saxon, and signifies the 
“Home of Pits.” “Patten,” or “pitten,” is 
descriptive of the home, and refers to some kind 
of home which appeared at least remarkable to 
the Saxons. It is well known that the Britons 
usually scooped pits in the grounds for their 
habitations, roofing them with a conical erection 
of branches or reeds. 


Reduced Postage for Printed Matter,— 
Printed matter abroad is carried at much lower 
rates than in this country, to the great benefit of 
the community. Circulars, newspapers, and 
books, and even small parcels, are transmitted 
by the post in foreign countries at rates which 
should put Englishmen to shame. The Govern- 
ment, last Session, expressed itself favourable to 
a reduction of the rates, and the Post-office 
officials, it is well known, are quite ready to 
undertake the service. Inthe multitude of other 
pressing duties it may be overlooked, and the 
council of the Society of Arts of London have 
therefore appointed a committee to take steps 
for urging upon the Cabinet the great import- 


satisfactory results would be shown if trade : 
revived. The shareholders had not gone into the — a o en er 
matter with the view of making large profits; P™" rep os a modes wi eran acnent 
their object, rather, was to ascertain whether oe a ald give oe support and infia- 
the dwellings of the working-classes in the me- pr a behalf os an Png 


tropolis could be reconstructed on a plan which 
would yield a fair and reasonable return on the 
capital invested. The working of this company 


Music.—On Wednesday, at the hospitable 


residence of Mr. Henry Hill, F.S.A.,a cantata, 
| showed that that could be done, and Mr. Allan, | called “ The Silver Wedding,” the words selected 


who had erected most of their dwellings, was 80 | and the music composed by Mr. William Lauber, 


satisfied of their progress that he had under- 
taken a similar work on his own account asa 
building speculation. He had already erected 
one block of buildings, and had commenced the 
erection of other four blocks. The report was 
unanimously adopted. 


The Brighton Sanitary Association.— 
The annual meeting of this Association has been 
held in the Committee-room at the Royal 
Pavilion. The committee’s tenth annual report 
stated that much useful work had been effected 
during the year. The agents of the society had 
diligently exerted themselves in the discharge of 
their respective duties ; and it was evident that, 
through their influence, a great improvement was 
manifested in the general cleanliness of the 
houses, as well as in the occupiers of them, in 
the districts which have come under their in- 


spection. 





was performed for the first time by a number of 
zealous and well-trained amateurs. It is a 
bright and sparkling work, and should obtain 
for the composer more attention from the music 
publishers than he, although by no means un- 
known, has yet received. The opening chorus, 
“Hail, bappy day, with three-fold blessing 
crowned,” the ballad, “ The Sun in his glory and 
splendour,” and the part-song, “ May guardian 
saints your path attend,” especially pleased the 
audience. The last-named is worth the attention 
of Mr. Henry Leslie for his choir. Pope, Gold- 
smith, Mathew Bishop, and others, supply 
charming words. 


k- 
Buckingham Palace.—A number of work 
men are engaged at Buckingham Palace in 
painting and decorating the interior. The de- 
corations and improvements will cost about 


6,000. 
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Sale of the Demidof Art Gallery.—The 
most magnificent private gallery of works of 
art in Earope is about to come to the hammer, 
and ig expected to realise more than half a 
million of money. ‘The Demidoff Gallery, in 
the Villa of San Donato, at Florence, has been 
stripped of ita treasures, which are to be sold 
in Paris during the present month and the next. 


The walls left vacant, however, are again covered | 
with pictures, which had been hidden away in the | 
lumber-rooms of the palace. This splendid col- | 


lection is rich in modern as well as in ancient | 
masterpieces, of the Italian, Spanish, Fiemish, | 
and German schools. There are also marbles, | 
porcelain, enamels, ivories, bronzes, jewelry, | 
arms, tapestry, and indeed works of art of every 
description. The first day of the sale is the 21st | 
of the present month. 


The Sanitary Movement in Turkey.— 
A sanitary reform of great importance te every | 
town in the Tarkish empire has just been 
decreed. A Hygienic Council, attached to the | 
Turkish Ministry of the Interior, has been | 


Brentwood. — The chapel in High-street, 
which will shortly, we understand, be pulled 
down, appears to have formerly received a con- 
siderable amount of attention in respect to its 
internal embellishment. Several gentlemen were 
viewing the interior of the building, when one of 
them accidentally discovered a painting. It is 
situated on the wall close to one of the windows, 





and upon farther removing the plaster by which 
it was covered, the nearly complete figure of an 
archbishop, wearing his mitre, was brought to 
light. Looking at the period at which the chapel 
was built, and the fact of its being dedicated to 
Sir Thomas-a-Becket, it is thought probable that 
this is a representation of him, and that it was | 
executed several hundred years ago. Farther, 

but less interesting, paintings have been dis- 
covered contiguous to this. 


Worthern Architectural Students’ So-| 
ciety.—The usaal fortnightly meeting was held | 
on Wednesday, the 2nd inst., in the Literary and | 
Philosophical Society’s committee-room, New- | 
castle, the use of which for the purposes of 





created, with the fanction of improving the meeting has been granted to the students. The 
drainage, enforcing proper street scavengering, | hon. sec. (Mr. Joseph Oswald) read the minutes | 
and generally applying measures for the advance- | of the preceding meeting, from which it ap- 


| 


On Loeal Taxation.—The Local Taxation 
Committee, of which Sir Massey Lopes, bart., 
M.P., is chairman, have awarded the prize of 
501., which they offered for the best essay on 
the present system of local taxation, to Mr. C. F, 
Gardner, B.A., of Devonport. 


nexion Chapel at Fenton has fallen. Fortunately, 
no one was near enough at the time to be injured 
by the bricks which fell; The damage is said to 
have been about 501. / 

The Law —Workmen have com- 
menced the demolition of several houses in 
Fleet-street, the ground on which they are built 
being required, we may suppose, for the new 
law courts. 


_ Wem Chureh.—Wem Parish Ohurch hag 


‘just been heated with a hot-water apparatus by 


Messrs. Evans & Morris, of Shrewsbury, at a 
cost of 1251. The length of the church is 72 ft., 
width 45 ft., and height 26 ft. 


TENDERS. 








ment of public cleanliness both in the capital | peared that a motion to amalgamate with the For two houses, with stable, &c Sherwood-street, Not- 


and throughont the provinces. Its further duty Northern Architectural Association had been tinghem, for Mr. J. 8. Batler, 
will be to improve existing civilian hospitals and rejected. Mr. W. Bedlington then read a paper | tes supplied :— 


establish new ones where needed. ‘The presi- | upon “ Landscape Gardening,” which formed the | 
dent, vice-president, and of the new theme of a discussion, in which many of the | 
board will be regularly salaried, but its members members took part. j 
will only receive an attendance fee ofaliraeach yy. g.om British A — s navel 
autting. | reeeived from Mr. A. E. Roberts, of. Rood-lane, | 

Another Wew Dye.—The aniline dyes, it some specimens of stained and polished fir, im- 
seems, have now a rival which not only vies ported from the north-west coast of America. | 
with them in brilliancy and variety, bat is| The wood has a very fine vein, is suitable for 
of a less fleeting or more fixing character. The cabinet-work, is of unusually large dimensions, 
new colouring matter, according to the Me- and free from knots. The usual weight of the | 
chanics’ Magazine, is a purely vegetable extract, wood is about 37} lb. per cubic foot, and when | 
the plant from which it is obtained being im- | artificially dried by the desiccating process, 
ported from the western parts of Africa, and about 344 lb. The unstained specimens are 
also from the West Indies. The colouring matter particularly beautiful. 


is variously treated, according to the colours | 3 
required and the dyes to be prepared from it. | snot yer nag Big 239 - 
The process of production is carried on with | pee lg er Gags erg seg os prin ic] 


sashes of 9 speciel dim o, Wal bee consists of a sum of 210,000 florins (2 fr. 50 c. 


desi h e . ; 
riety — nae owe ipa, Tiaras |each), and a splendid residence surrounded with 


‘an immense park. The only ‘condition he im- 

Gateshead Mew Town-hall.—At the last poses is that the capital of the money shall re- 
meeting of the Town-hall Committee Mr.| main intact, and that the interest shall be 
Muschamp moved, ‘‘ That the best thanks of the | employed for ever in the embellishments of the 
council be given to Mr. Johnstone, the architect, locality. 


and to Mr. Balman, the contractor, for the, Timber M —At a meeting of 


highly satisfactory way in which they have | . A : 
coil aak- tide: matunie” aan Ree | ee with the timber trade of Liverpool, 
: - held on Monday—Mr. E. Chaloner in the chair— 
seconded the motion. The Mayor said there ;, ¥.. wodl:6 et to th the sab 
could only be one opinion about the resolution, | _,.,_,- ee ee ar “Sag #0 
for it was somewhat strange to hear tell of Ab emansmencet - — y = any Senvign ie pens 
Pha r . : | measure, or of any other measure, in lieu of tha’ 
building costing 12,0001. completed without known as the “sale measure of the port.” There 


one shilling for extras. The motion was carried 
A : >| was a large attendance ; and only one gentleman 
and Mr. Johnstone, the architect, being present, | dissented from the ithe, 


the Mayor tendered him the thanks of the | 
council for the ability he had displayed. | fe —— er He 9 present Mayor of | 
a . | Bristol has offered to build (at his own cost) the 
Pay ern Cathedrals.—At the last meeting /north porch designed for the new nave by Mr. | 
o Worcester Cathedral Restoration Com- : : : o4 
salitenydhhg.wbettalenbie:cthe: wen de. by the| Street. This donation (equivalent, it is thought, | 
Harl Dadley to give 10,0001. for completing the |‘ »200l) is made to depend on the condition 
reshavatiducaltienvalasional ter Cathedral, | that 6001. be at once raised in special donations 
a shale etek: fet eye Sonia _ (without trespassing on the general fand) to 
condition that the cathedral should be used exclu- | ponies on sho-manth walle thorn Su: sane ie 
sively for the celebration of religious worship, ,P°°°™ 
and that it should not be used for the musical Temperature of the Earth.—In a ‘paper 
festivals of the “three choirs.” Of course the read before the Royal Society Mr. Hull records 
matter rests in the hands of the Dean and | the temperature of the strata through which the 
Chapter. The answer is to be given in April. | = «4 ae was sunk near Wigan. Itis| 
nearly a mile deep, and penetrates the globe | 
‘Waterworks, &c., for Baden.— I { 4 
pueuiiie Beier, in Suabia, - pepe me = farther than any other mine. The temperature 
sub denpestnenentiphdhaenitoens wet of the coal at the bottom of the mine, as stated 
of one of the chief sources of its revenue, the | ate Es Se 
gaming tables, which are to be suppressed in| : 
Schools at Middlesbrough. — The new 





1872, the rent paid by the proprietor of the! 


tables has been raised, for 1871 and 1872, from | 
300,000 florins a year to 500,000 florins. Besides 
this, he has undertaken to expend 200,000 florins 
in the two years on improvements, such as water- 
works and the construction of hothouses. . 


The Oxford Slade Professor of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Ruskin delivered his inaugural lecture in 
the Sheldonian Theatre on the 8th, when the 
edifice was filled with a large audience. The 
special subjects of the several lectures of the 
professor will be:—(1) February 15th, “The 
Relation of Art to Religion ;” (2) February 22nd, 
“The Relation of Art to Morals ;” (3) March lat, 
“The Relation of Art to Use ;” (4) March 8th, 
“ Line ;” (5) March 15th, “ Light ;” (6) March 


British schools erected at Middlesbrough, at | 
the sole cast of Mr. Joseph Pease, of Darlington, 
were formally presented to the trustees, on 
behalf of the town, by Mrs. J. W. Pease, last 
week. The new buildings, which have. cost 
4,5001., will accommodate 700 scholars. 


London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society.—The ordinary evening meeting will be 
held on Monday next, at University College, 
Gower-street, when a paper will be read by Mr. 
J. G. Nichols, entitled, “fir William Harper, 
Mayor, 1561.” 

Progress of Steam in Agriculture.—A 
steam plough company is to be started for the 








22nd, “ Colour.” 


county of Northumberland. Upwardsof 1,500i. 
have already been subscribed. 


-. ir. John Collyer, archi- 
t. Quantities ‘ , 





























ickers ... £997 0 0 
SOM cpcocncscsnnssnkersgainasniestainainn 889 10 0 
Slim .. 881 0 0 
Bown . 870 00 
Sedgwick 830 0 0 
WOU OE OW. cn incvapcatpecnamabasedbdeiions 829 0 0 
Messom ........ 00 
Wool & Slight ........ccccsereeen ecceccee 818 0 0 
ar. cmon 817 0 0 
Attenborrow . 804 00 
Wheateroft 799 0 0 
Andrews. ane 73% 0 0 
Se tae ae 764 0 0 
Shepp ( pted) 759 0 0 








For the erection of dormitories, &c., at Leytonstone, 
for the Guardians of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, Mr, 
W. Mundy, arebitect. Quantities supplied :— 

Whitford & Co, £2,930 











h 00 
SHOT ccc sitentdidviiinns duecuccnaiesbedinamn 2,823 0 0 
CRO IIG 5, i ctiseccischcconevntennsaasees 2, 00 
Milo g BBW iisiintincsinwnecine %& 0 0 
H 00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 







































































For rebuilding two houses, Church-street, Greenwich, 
for Mr. Samuel Shove ;— 
Hunt & Son ; £830 0 0! 
Neal. beetles ~ 78715 0 
Beckett 697 0 0 
Bailey 682 0 0 
620 0 0 
55 «(0 «0 
505 0 0 
587 0 0 
675 0 0 
00 
565 0 «(0 
559 0 0 
475 0 0 
Shirley & Horm ...cc0.ssseccsvssssevees 468 0 0 
Munday 40 0:0 
Davis 446 0 0! 
For paving and fencing hways of Waltham Ho 
Cross Barish Churchyard, ir. Charles Chepman, - 
tect :— 
Cole £452 10 0 
Bai SIUM soni sikickpecanditecacdastinphcconaninl 38010 0 
Smart 345 12 0 
Hanchret 345 5 0 
Gardner. 33410 0 
Bird. 329 0 «OO 
W. Lee $26 0 0 
Rutty 200 0 0 
Turner 200 0 0 
Patman 273 0 O 
Bentley (accepted) '..4......c0verersees 27210 0 





For taking down old buildi 
houses at Leatherhead. Mr; Dibble, architect : 
WEEREE . cosiaiconssomnnad haiecdienred £1,905 








For taking down and rebuilding house and &o 
Bouth-strest, Dorking, for Mr. Handall. ., 
arc — 



































House and Shop. 
PUtmey  .cresesvcersees MODB...8. 0... 00 —- 
Johnson ...... 498 15 0 £61 13 0 
Taylor & Clear...... 470 0 0 53 0 0 
Lynn ~ 6 CO we 0 00 
eveccesovcoene 430 0 0 4600 
For new infirmary and casual wards, to be erected at 
the union workhouse, Richmond, Surrey, Messrs. Brewer 
& Son, architects :— : ' 
Long £3,607 0 0 
Gammon 3,597 0 0 
B8ims 3,250 0 0 
Sale 3,237 0 0 
Bweet 3,200 0 0 
Gascoynes 3,190 0 0 
,. pee $3,148 0 0 
Adamson & 8008 4........0000 fants 3,005 0 0 
Dove. 3,075 0 0 
Carlesa 3,051 0 0 
Manley & Co 2,956 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted) .......-.se000+ 2,750 0 & 
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For  saeeeell residence, No.2 on the ‘Yew Bank Estate, 








Menléy, Surrey. iar, aoa. Quan- 
Siz poled by Bes mB) ‘pudtelt Pociag 
ame: eS 
Parker ..cecececserses ee 0 0 
Woodward ........ 1,764 00 .. 18 0 0 
scales a ST OO 6... 8B O00 
Wig & Tayler ne . 4 ine . : . 
> sssumee 1876 0 0 .. 880 0 
Garrod wn 130 00... 15 0 0 
Hearle.......c00.. 1613 0 9 .. 30 0 0 
Hunt eeeeenensoesses 1,659 00 o- 30 0 0 
For erecting two cotteges at Wimbledon, for the Right 
Hon. the Earl Spencer. Messrs, Beeston, Son, & 
Brereton, architects :— 
Parsons BCO, .scsessasees owen e Aas 00 
Bracher & GON .....cccccecsdscsveceeee 12,126 0 0 
Easton Brothers .........00.s00+. 1,074 0 0 
Wigmore 980 0 0 
Avis & Co-*. 989 0 0 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1 0—W. D—W. H.—T. &.—O. BH. W.—F. M.—Jack Plane—I. B— 
W. L G—-R. BJdl A, AW. WO. B. V.—Progron.—T 9, ~ 
p.—A. B—J. B.—Boaz-A, & MeL.—H. P.—J. H G—T.1. D.— 
B.H.—H. E. M.—B. F, 8.—A.H —0. &8.— FB. I.D.—C..C,—W. HB. 
-J. B P.-P. B.—R. ET. LA. W.-W. (contrary to our 
practice). 

We sre compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, @c,, must be aceompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, i‘ 
Stable, and Weaketon enh Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetu an iiein Bellon | 
Committees, ean be. prompt) ne with | 
estimates. A descriptive P, et on Church | 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, | | 
by special appointment, Wateh and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. | C11 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
0 ieee ; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 








- ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
ASSELL’S TECHNICAL SERIES.— 


Containing all the essentia's of Tecyniea!l Education. 
1. LINEAR eek to Trade and Manufacture, 
2. PROJECTION 
3. BU: LDING 


5. DRAWING fr Ca 
*,* Detailed Catalogues of ‘the shove Works may be had of any 
Bookseller, or pot free om wppiication to ASSELL, PETTER, 

& GALPIN, Ladgate-hill, B.C. 


[|] EWETSON & THEXTON send Free 


by Post an Iliustrated Priced od, Cotclanne of their CABINET 
FURNITURE, as adapted i the entire of geuteel resi 
dences. Bedroom Furniture ——— colours, ae Hawersun 
& THEXTON, ee nfactarers, 860, 203, and 204, Tottenham -court- 


toad, N.B. (Nearly opposite the Ohapel), London, London, W. 

OCHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 

& 00'S PATENT. 
REVISED 1 TD PRICE LISTS 
Of every Article required im & well-farnished School, sent for three 
stampa, 

PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STRERT, MANCHESTER. 

Sin soem FRRIGATION.—REPORT upon 
the RUGBY BEWa@S IRRIGATION FARM, for the year 
By J. pd PALMER, Town Surveyor. 


TAIT & SONS, Advertiser Otice, Rugby. 


REPORT’ on on PRAM WAYS in the 


By WILLIAM BOOTH scorr. PCL Ohiet eurveyer to the Vestey of | 


London : VACHER f & Parliament’ -stree 
H, MITOHENER, Bowshaltamesh. Oakley-e: uare, sonal Ww. 


Just published, price 4s. ; post free, 4. 41. 
A TOHLEY’s BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 

















Cinteini dian Present Prices ~ 
Materials and Labour’ cote in comnxton with <3 - 


mains daly ceaged tr ter ae SSionc eae 


om salalap srreuged tor” te a thea 
Saaonumn 


and bngineers, &e. 

BUILDERS’ PRICES for LEEDS WrsT 
YORASHIRE, specially Saas Sables - ie Caieniation Wages aay 
reper Soren cosuremrate wilt Bilis of Quanto Marks ahd Quai: 
on Tron as app Fp Engineer ” 
Wetrepoliten eta rg at of Members, District Officers, tj | eal 


ae a es a Messrs. Atchley’ 
Price Book to these who would an eocirste, complete, and | ti 
cin vk ate aiveae ease : 


| List; the Names of uhe Rogineers ; aud the Leugths of the Pioposed 





Now ready, in royal 8vo. price 12s. with 149 Illustrations and a Portrait of Count Rumford. 


OUR DOMESTIC FIREPLACES: 


A new edition, entirely re-written 


popular reading, the additions completing the Author’s 


, enlarged and adapted for 
contributions on the Domestic ape of Fuel and on Ventilation, 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
This volume contains an historical account of the open fireplace, and a full Suaiton of the most efficient means of 


maintaining a supply of 


pure warm air in dwelling-houses, 


By the same Author. 
In royal 8vo. price 5s. with 47 Lilustrations, 


THE EXTRAVAGANT USE OF FUEL IN COOKING 
OPERATIONS ; 


With an Acconnt of Benjamin Count of Rumford, and his Economical 
adapted for Domestic Use, 


Systems, and numerous practica! Suggestions 


THE VENTILATION OF DWELLING- HOUSES, 
And the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES. 
Tn royal 8vo, with 107 Illustrations. Price 10s, 6d. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS: THEIR CURE AND PREVENTION. 
Fifth edition, revised, in royal 8vo. with 40 IHustrations, price 3s, 6d, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





ERFECTION in BOOKESEPING. — 


BUILDERS and Others a really 
| have a SET of MOWELS for BULL ERS’ BOO “'Z DOUBLE 
| ENTRY. to which was awarded the prize offered ia Tae Builder,” 
| No. 1,180, and which has been adop*ed by many large firms. Also'a 
| Modified Arrangement by Single Katry, «uitsbie for small builders. 
| Addeen, KE. A. 4,,St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 


ARTNERSHIP. — WANTED, by a 


qualified Architect, with capital, a PARTNERSHIP ina ste 








ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 


HOMmsS. 
The new and il) ustrated edition of ‘‘ The Dwellings of the Labour. 
ing Clases,” by HENRY ROBERTS Eq. FS A. (author of “ Home 


eform,” and “ The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”) 
abroad to 


will be found a summary « f the efforts at home and 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women, 
“ A most valuable handbook.”— The Builder. 
To be had at tne Office of the Society for lwproving the Condition 
of the or aed Ulawes, 21, Easter Hall, Strand.’ Price 74. Also 
s for Cottages, numbered oa sheet, with Specification, &c. 





onde ———, price in Sheet, 2s, 64. ; Mounted in Case 
NEW LONDON RAILWAY2, &, SESSION taro. 


TANI FORD'S NEW MAP of PROPOSED 


i MEPROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MISCEL- 
| LANROUS IMPROVEMENTS for SEsSION 1870, showing also the 
| sapetioned Lines and Railways in operation, with a List of the Plans 
numbered to correspond with the Map and the Private Bill Office 


Lines. fcale, 3 inches te a mil« ; siz -, 35 inches by 27. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD. 6 & 7, Charing-croes, 8.W. 


established bu- iness.—Address, c. A. B. 181, Upper Parliament. 
street, Liverpool. 


ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser, having 


INVENTED an ARTICLE, avd Improved on Another, both of 
= =. — wility. is desirous of meeting with a party 
w a on sh Eo) him in wo: king th — Address, 
J. BB . 197, Buston-road, N.W sare 


ARTNERSHIP.— A Gentleman is desirous 
of entering into PARTNERSHIP with an ARCRITECr f 
established practice. The Advertiser is fully qualified to take an 
active part, having been seme time in busicess on his own oaeunebe 
or world not object to entering an office for ashort period on sa'ary 
prev ous to partnership. References given aud required.—Addres, 
R. B. 8, Turner-terrace, Lee-road, Lee, Kent, 8.5. 


CONTRACTORS or SOLICITORS.— 

The Promoters of two large Enginerring Works wish to 

secure the co-operation of some eminent firm, whos? reputation 

would secure snccess, No cash requrred. No azeuts replied to.— 
Address, 408, Office of S The builder.” 


OWN TRAVELLER.—WANTED, a tho- 


roughly ene"getic man, with a first-class emantien amongst 
but'ders, cecorators, uph: oleterers, and gwfitte. QOue having a 
knowledge of the papier maché and composition ornamen: trade 
preferred. Libersl terms. —Address, by letter oaty, VINDEX, Post- 
office, Isleworth. Middle ex. 

















Jus’ published, Folded in Cover, 54.; Mounted «n Cloth in Case, 
+. 6d. ; on Ro’ lera Varnishe!, a 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF LON 
TANFORD'S NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP 
of LONDON ‘and its ENVIRONS; showing Superficial De- 
pisite, Com, iled ee, a latest authorities Beale, 1 inch to a 


mile ; size, 24 inches b 
London : EDWARD ‘STANFORD, 6 & 7, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


| Barta S PREPARED from ROUGH 

SKEfCHES or oiherwire, in the best style of art. Persp-c- 

tives outhned or etched. Quantities, bi!ling, and abstracting with 

sccuracy, Terms moderate—Address Mr. MYERS TAYLO#, 17, 
Thav: ies-inn, Holborn. 

INVENTORS.—The Inventors’ Patent- 

right Association, Limited (MAR*DEN LATHAM, Fs. Chair- 

man), ou TAINS PATENTS for INVENTIONS at fixed and moderate 

=, developes, negotiates, and advises on inventions. a 

book gratis.—T. MORGAN, ceoretary, 21, Cockspur-strest, 








N ARCHITECT, experienced in Gothic, 
having some time at his disposal, is willing to undertake the 
PREPARATION of GENHRAL and DETAIL DKAWINGS, &c. at 
his own (ffice.—Addrees, P. R. 17, Camden Park-road, Camden- 


equere, NW. 
ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING, 
and LEVELLING. —address, C. 47, London Wall, E.°. 








TO BUILDERS. 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED.— Wanted » by 

le YOUNG MAN, aged 38, a Joiner by trade, a SITUA 

110N a euur an) YARD FOREMAN, with a view of becoming @ 

PAKTNER. (an commend a email capital. Nine years’ re erence 

from present employers. Fes ac ei as Geneial Foreman for five 
yeais.—Address, P. Y. Post-office, vloucester. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRA 


IMEKEEPER.—-WANTED, by the Ad- 
vertiser, @ RE-ENGAGEMENT as chown, Town or county, 
Good x =_ W. G. BR. 37, Lower Beigrave-street, 


A LIVERPOOL FIRM trading with 
Builders, Contractors, Slaters. Plasterers, &c. is opm to 
ENGAGE a TRAVELLER. 
knowledge of ali kinds of building materials. A well-qualified man 
will be liberally treated with.—Reply, stating age, qualifications, 
salary «xpectd, and references, to A. Z.7, Percy-stree, Live: pool. 


> 
\ EST LONDON DISTRICT SCHOOL 
The age ome prepared to receive APPLICATIONS from 
CANDIDATEs for the appowtment of CLERK of WORKS for the 
School to be erected at Ashford, Middlesex. His services will be 
poaninet about rhe end of March next. Salary, 3 guineas per weok, 
jals to be f rwa ded to my Office on or 
beteue the tad. ~- MARCH. The. ttend of didates will not 

omenmmmenrer no’ tfled. —By order, 

Es D. HOME, Clerk to the Managers. 
Paddington Weekbewse. none Februsry 4th, 1870. 


TO ARCHITECrU RAL ENGINEERS. 


\ ANTED, an active, intelligent Person, 
prance Aare geo! Tron Hoare Batiding, avd compe- 
tent to take the SUPERENTENDING the WoRKING DEPART. 
MENT. A Dranghteman is «mploped.—Apply, by letter, to C. 
BEARD, Horticultaral rong Bury St. Edmunds, References as 

competency wil: be required, and also atwount of salary and age. 


ANTED, in a Coal and Timber Mer- 
chant’s Offices in the country,a CLERK. Mast Sg | 
in bookk+eping. One that bas been in the trade preferred. 
references require’.—Apply, stating age and salary, to A, B. Hinck's 
Library, Hen ey-on-Thimes. 


ANTED, by a BUILUER, in the town 
of Tonbridge Wells, an APPRENTICE.—For terms, ppely 
to Mr. T. B. HEMSLEY, Auctioneer «nd Vaiuer, Tonbridge Wel 





He mast hove a good aldress and a 


























GENTS WANTED in variou @ puts of of 
Great Britain, by J. STONE & CO, Deptford, 
the sale of their Patent “ Univeral” Brass BR gulators for —— 
closets, acknowledged to be the cheapest and best in existence. 
Liberal terms allowed. 
To ‘BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced i in House 
‘ork, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Cal, Mariborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. W Work cone by ano ne dean orjob, Materials 
found if required.— Address to the Secretary 


M Onsen ser BOROUGH of TYNE- 


_ ¢ BOROUGH SURVEYOR.— 

~ at one oe as the anal Board CR ge os — 

0 their ena ‘on FKIDAY, the 25h day o 
FEBRUAKY ‘ani tte to the APPOINTMENT of a BOROUGH 

SURVEYOR. The person appointed will be required to devote his 

to the of Corporation, aud carry out at all 


whole the 
mes Semaine of the Council 
}~ ~ Sand laying out of roads and tseots, « erection of hg 











ANTED, an experienced _ first-class 

MANAGING CURRK in a builder and contractor’s office, 

Mast be well up in estimating, measering, bookkeeping. &¢ and 

must have a knowledge of tne business, None need apply 

who.are not thoroughiy qual fi-d. and whose character will not bear 

tne strictest investigation —App!y first by letter, stating terms and 
particulars, &c. to W. WIGMORE, Bradfield House, Falbam. 


ANTED, at once, a le F LOOR 
ther to work day or piece work for a job near 

London, ae po Deen accustomed to church work preferred.— 
references aud ful: particuiars, to B. H. Office of 





Adsiress, 
“The Builder.” 


ANTED, a competent, energetic WORK- 
ING SHOP FOREMAN of JOIN®RS.— Address, with terms, 
qualifications, aud references, to L. P, Post-offies, Brighton. 


ED, a respectable and experienced 
ane LoCK:MITa, DLL ANGER, and GASFITTER.— 
Apply to H. WIN DSUR, Roehampton, Surrey. 














evidence that the labours 
bestowed upon it."-—avechon 





4 rks 
ings, surveying, P | Boat mer of 
arising within the borough Tolating. to the office 
aoe ae er pr engiveer. Salary, 2001. ——— 
wir cfflersy stationery , jnskreeern aud other ————. 


ducting the irons, be — cSerarded ded to the Town Clerk, endorsed 


Boroush Surveyor,” on or before 
apple ian ety ey = fara any of, PEBKU ARY inst, at SIX o’elock 





ABCHITECTS, &c. 
WARTED, by a competent ASSISTANT, 


a RE-ENGAG Coantry not objected to.—Address, 
ALPHA. 3, es Sonhoask N Brixton. 


WANTED, aCONSTANCY as PLUMBER, 








LEITCH, Town Crerk, 
pu.—P7 me aoa Cnt tothe La Local Board of Health. 


Borough of Tynemouth, fad February, 1870, 


FAINTER, a2 ant, She @LaZIeR. Can do vc i 
work.—Address, P, ‘e-street, Richmond, Surrey, 


Er, 


ee eee 


SS 














Some 


Phew ae 


= ae 





Wwaxk TED, by a respectable Married Man, 
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TO BRICKMAKERS, CONTRACTORS, 

\ ANTED, by a practical and trustworthy 

Man, a SITUATION as MANAGER or FOREMAN of a 

BRICKYARD, ; oF by contract at per 1,00). Thoroughly understands 

brickmaking im all its branches. Can be well recommended by 

nt former employers. — Addrs:, 248, Office of ** The 
suilder.” 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Is vary agutumedieal in 
mapagement, and a gocd draugntsman. Country preferred.— 
Address, W. H. 33, Higb-street, Clapbam, 8.W. 











TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
ASSISTANT in an Architect's or Surveyor’s office. 
years’ experience, and undeniable references.—Address, W. 
Manor-street, Chelsea, 8.W. 


UILDERS AND O1HE 


Wax TED, rm SITUATION, » by a CAR- 
PENTER ond JOINER. Well up in otalen, hand-rails, shop- 
fronts, boxing shutters, sashes, and frames, and the general work of 
a building. Is a good fixer, Can take eg of asbop or job as 
Working Foreman, Aged 30,—Address, T. W. T. 15, Hanover-square, 
Clapham-row. 


as | 
_ | 








EMPLOYMENT as CIRCULAR SAWYER. No objection to 


the country. Good references.—Ad G. G. care of Mrs. Squibb, 


Stationer, Broadeay, Hammersmith. 

TO BUILDERS, &c. - 
\ 7 ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 
charge of all the machines used in preparing joiners’ work. Sharpen 


enced MACHINE WORKER, qualifi-d to work any, or take 
saws, make and temper tool«, wood turning, &c,—Address, W. D. J. 


Milton Arms, Milton-road, Old Ford, E. 

\ TANTED, a SITUATION as s FOREMAN 
of PAINTERS, by a thoroughly practical Man. I: a fair 

grainer, &c. Good references. Country not objected to.—Addres«, 


T. P. 33, Oak Village, Kent‘sh Towa, N.W. 

TO BUILDERS, &c. 

WANTED. by a JOINER, a JOB by the 
PIECE. Will enti to ten per cont. off. Has beea ured to 

first-cless trade, chiefly in y and Good 

Address, 332, Office of ** The Builder. d 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, 


7 ANTED,a SITUATION a as ‘WORKING 
its branches. 


FOREMAN, or otherwise, by a first-class PLUMBER in all 
ke 
manency or jo>.—Addreas, E. E. Plumber, 385, Walworth-road, 








BUILDERS AND DECO 

















zincwork, gasfi'ting, and pain'ing, fora per- | 
8.E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. | 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as} 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Four years’ experience. Good” refer- 
ences.— Address, J. K. 23, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street, W . 





ARCHITECTS, &c. 
WANTED, ut RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise. Is a really good oe tsman ond 
colourist, aud can, from {rough sketches, prepare finished drawings 
for competition, &ec. Good references. Salary moderate.—Addres:, 
A. D. 63, Soutbampton-row, W.C. 


RATORS AND OTH 
ANTED, "Constant EMPLOYMENT, b 
4 thoroughly steady Man, as PAINTER and GILDER, in a 
its brane hes. Can join, and t ake charge of work. Willing to make 
himself useful. References if required. Town or countiy.— 
A. ¥. 20, Orsett-street, Lambeth, London. 


ANTED, by a CARPENTER and 
JOINER, understanding | ro? work of all kinds, and posses- 

sing a go-d education, a PERM 

willing to assist in office of an pn a — Address, 


NENCY yada twee, Rivers Pie is 
ide-tarrace, Cremorns-road, Chelsea W. 








| measuring up works, &c. First-class 
Address, 293, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





pe by ‘the Advertiser, a Builder's 
Foreman, an ENGAGEMENT, as GENERAL or WORKING 
SHOP FOREMAN (Joiner). Good draughtsman. Well up in all 
| branches. First-class references from Loudon firms. W mode- 
rate. Town or country.—Addcess, G, L, 15, Prince’s-street, Wal worth- 
road, 





UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO BUI 
\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job, by a thesonughty 
practical Map. Has fulfi lled the above situation for the last tones 
years. Good references.—Address, B, W. 26, Grafton-street, Fitzroy- 
square, 





MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Man, 

Mason by wale, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 

MASONS, or to take entire Charge of a Job. First-class refere noes. 

Address, W. BR. Midland Marble Works, 8}, Edmund-street, Bir- 
mingham. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, Constant 
EMPLOYMENT as PLUMBER or Three-Branch 
Can turn his hand to Gasfittiog, or Zinc Work, bene: Sy or a a 








t fe en See ee 
trades, ae net 0 Se oe taman, used to estime: 
ting the cost of man 
concern, guarantee of fidelity, 
apely she cnet ee ee tL eee 
tem con toieeem, ont at 

pe 

Roberton’ & Bons, 10, London-street, B.C. 


TO MARBLE MERCHANTS, MASONS. SCULPTORS, AN 
PORTERS OF MARBLE WO! 


GENTLEMAN, of thorough Sc 


| 
F 





qual oe capuhineed elena, desires a RE. 
ENGAGRMENT, to topes any —_—— House, having 
oe for an extensive trade if at once introduced.—Aq- 
dress, M. E. care ‘Mears. WINGATE & HAMILTON, 21, Hyde 
Park-side, Knightsbridge. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 

GEN’ TLEMAN, who is well conversant 

with the routine of a builder's offies, is open to an ENGAGE 
yee = rally qualified pI. A as god ee nuna ts, estimating, 
dorate. Address 334, Office of “ The Bailder — 


THOROUGHLY ued. PL 
a if required, Good 
Prospect-place, Old Esenee 





ood PLUMBER is in 


Can do hot-water or 
—Address, PLUMBER, Non, 1 





SURVEYORS. 


BUI LDER'S ‘OLERK, ? efficient in 
measuring, estimating, and accou rag Bye am op hiallene 

office routine, baving been in several lange Some, is desirous o 

ing with an ENGAGEMENT, — Address, SURVEYOR, 13, Dartnele. 

mew-road, Kentish-town. 





Address to J. H. 8, Market- » near the Gasw Rich 
Surrey. 


V ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriag 

way, Keab getting, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE  berthe 
PI&CE, by a ” first-class practical Man, of twenty-five ears’ expe- 
rience under Dock, Railways, Metropolitan Boards, and Government 
JAMES CRUTCHLBY, No. 7, 





Engineers, One trial. — Address, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar. 


ANTED, EVENING EMPLOYMENT. 


Thoroughly conversant with the accounts of a general 
builder and oars. Can prepare estimates, measure up work, 
&c.—Address, F. B. 18, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD GOTHIO DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Designer, and Colourist, and experienced General Assistan 
is DISENGAGED. Well up in competition work, perspective, 
the various duties of the profession. Terms moderate,—Adiress, 
EXCELSIOR, 58, Stanley-street, Eccleston-equare, 5. W. 


TO THOSE WHO gts id BUILDING IN LONDON 
OR THE COUNTRY. 


CITY ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, 


$ be relied on, OF FERS 
py ad Address, A ABOHITECE, 





whose experience 
his SERVICES at afixed 
57, Gracechurch-street, B.C, 





ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
GENERAL FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (in Town or 
country). Thorougbly conversant with the mannan © of all trades, 








TO BELLHANGERS AND GASFITTERS, ~ 
W Ares in ncan by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION in the above ; well used to hot and cold-water piper.— 
Praed-street, Paddington, W. 


| Address, E. 8. 26, 
RCAITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
\ ANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN, an 
web ee Bi f Last four years in a first-class West-end 


Office. Terms ‘modera'e.— Address, P. D. 7, Meyrick-road, Plough- 
lane, Clapham Janction, #&.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a good GENERAL 
ASSISTANT, a SITUATION in either of the above Offices, 
Salary moierate, Noobjection to the country or abroad.—Address, 
T. R. P. 15, Burton-crescent, Tavistock -squaie, W.C. 


Ww4 NTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION or JOB. Isa good Plumber, and thoroughly under- 
stands all kinds of new work. Town or country. No objection to 
fll up time with other branches if requireid—Adiress, P. P. 8, 
North-street? Eégware-road. 


\ J) ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a re- 

pectable Young Man, age 34, as PLUMBER, PAINTER, 
GLA ZIER a and PLAIN ZINC WOUKER. Well up in j bbing work, 
Able and willing to make himself generally useful, principally in 
house repairs, or will take a job. Wages no object.— Address, 8. H. 
3, Padding on-street, Portman-square, W. 











TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


\V ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 38, a 


tant SITUATION or JOB, as PLUMBER, GASFITTER, } 
and ZINC WORKER. Has had good experience in town and country 
at new and jobbing work. Town or country. Good reference if 
— .— Address, G. N. H. 33, Stanhope-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 





ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


Wwas TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
JUNIOR A@SISTANT. Aged 21. 
colourist. Wages, 283. per week. Town or country. 


as 
Good draughtsman and 
A.J, 


Add 


TO MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
4 SITUATION as GENERAL HAND in MASONRY, and 

to do Letter-work if required. Town or country. Wages moderate, 

ie ~—gprndincamiass A. B. 70, Weymouth-terrace, Hackney-road, 
ndon. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION in the PAINTING, PLUMBING, and GLA ZING trade, 
Can produce indentures snd first-class references. — Address, 
ARTHUR DAY, 9, Bate-street, Luton, Beds, 


WO Practical Men will undertake the 
LABOUR of BRICKLAYING and CARPENTEs’3’ WORK to 
any amount, Piecework. They have both been foremen and clerk of 








CLERK of WORKS, of first-class varied 
experience, et a RE-ENGAGEMENT. —Address, 342, 
Offices of “ Tre Builder. 











M42Q0zzS 2 TENTS, FLAGS, 
WNINGS.- and 5 oueee 


SALE OR 
PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 
No. 59 RISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDO EO, 


BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. = 
Messrs, HENTON & GON beg to call particular eager ond to 

their firct-class CART and VAN an aa trength 
= et oe et oe Eo ag oat Arm - Log 
com, a ears. 

Liat of prices sent upon application. Manufactory, 268, Westmiaster 


puss EY.—A FREE SHOOT for DRY 

a, close to Pataey Bridge, can be had by applying to 

Mr. WILSON, 2, Gray’s-inn-square, Gray’ Gray’s-ino. 

QTAIRS TO BE LET by PIECE, 
PAINTING TO BE ist by PIECE, 


of two VILLAS. Labour only. 
Apply, No. 13, Markham- quere, 
, upwards of 


ee oot SALE, Ch Chea 
B, suitab'e for dressers 


dati Pe proces ag oy So per natn prices, at 











sen. 








works on extensive works, and have g and 
Address, A. B. Port-office, Orford-road, Walthamstow, N.E. 


r pax Advertiser, who has had considerable 
experience in Superintending Works, and understands levelling, 

surveying, taking out quantities, preparing drawings, '&c. desires a 

SITUATIO N.—Address, 0. P. Mr. Fortune's, Rainbill, Lancashire. 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
[THE Advertiser requires an immediate 


SITUATION, in either of the above offices, as JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. Good “draughtsman, fair knowledge of nema 
quantities, land surveying, pping, book-k 
work,&c. Very good references. Salary moderate. Aged he 
Address, G. 8. Post-office, King’s Kerewell, Eouth Devon. 











Port-c fhe, Stratford, zB. 


] ANTED, bya Young Man, an ENGAGE- | 


MENT as GRAINER and MARBLER—Address 2A. W. RB. 


211, 211, High- -street, Borough. 
“8 na 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
IMPROVEMENT in GRAINING and MARBLING, in a 
good firm. Has been six years in the trade,— address, by letter, 
tem Bicone hg F. D. care of G. Stevens, 28, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s- 
inu read, London, 








HOUSE DECORATORS. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDER, 


V ANTED, by a thoroughly practical | 
KS, a RY-ENGAGEMENT or SITUATI 
as MANAGING FOREMAN. Competent to prepare plans, ng 
ing and cetail drawings, measure up work, and take out quanti- 
ties. —Address, R. D. 8, Ebenezer-piace, Norih-end, Folham, 8.W. 


‘WANIED, by a Young Man, a JOB as 
JMBER, GASFITTER, ana PLAIN ZI 
Good references. No objection to fill up his rime one ee 


of the trade. Town or country,— Apply to A. K. 38, Amberly-road, 


Harrow-road, W. 
y 
j ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 
mh op nvaTION or — as thoroughly gar PLUMBER. 
e B 6 bran - 
belle BE RE ches.— Address, W. C . 5, Duke street, 


W ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
AL SHOP or WORKING FOREMAN, ‘b 

a JOB, by a good practical Man (Carpenter and Sener, Charge i 

ccuntry. First-class references and vestimouials as ed a&c— 

Address, Y. Z Mr, Cole’s, 4, Moreton-treet, Pumlico,8W. 


TO NOBLEMEN, ESTATE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a ass 
TION as CARPENTER upon an Estate. a thoroug 
ticsl man, used to jobbing, and understands the build Eade 
generaly. Aged 38 Married. Five yeare’ ieference from 
ployer.— Address, A, B, 13, York-terrace, Maxwell-read, Fahen. 








O MASTER PLUMBER2, BUILDERS, &c. 











TO STONE, MARBLE, GRANITE MERCH ANTS, AND OTHERS. 


vk Advertiser is open to an ENGAGEr 

MENT as TRAVELLER or AGENT, on commission, in any o 
the above lines. Has a first-class connexion amongst Builders, 
Sculptors, and Masons,—Address, J. THOMP3ON, 18, Ponsonby 


| terrace. Millbank, 8. W. 





4 ig BRICKLA YERS.—120 Rods of 

BRICKWORK TO BE LET, at per rod, contractor finding all 
necessary labour snd scaffolding. —Apply, Mr. ¥. CLAYTON, Builder, 
Elmer’s End, Beckenham, Kent, 


CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE rendered 
by a practical and artistic DRAUGHTSMAN in design, con- 
ays can ae "5 king drawing,s &c.—Address, ARCHITECT, 








EC DRATORS. 
MPLOYMENT WANTED as an IM- 
PROVER. Age 24. Goodd ht and desi » used to 
pencil-work, and can be useful at anything. Low wages,— Address, R. 
cae of Mr, Fie!, 1, Bolsover-street, Portland-place, W. 


HURCH RESTORATION.—WANTED, 


by a MASON, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, References prt 4 
two My be gm vv ty H. 4, Albany-road, Old Kent-road, 8.E, 











TO ARCHITECTS, 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT requires an 


ENGAGEMENT. ne a3 im construction and detail.— 
Addre-s, 392, Office of “The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDER about to retire is anxious to 


procure a SITUATION for one of his FOREMEN, who is a 
thorough, practical, industrious, conscientious, and MASON. 
Five years’ character will be given. Also, a first-class JOINERS’ 
FORE MAN.—Aadiews, A 50, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


BUILDER'S CLERK requires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. He is well pn in prime vost accounts 
paying Jarge bodies of men, and office work generally. Five years, 
Smithfield, 











reference.—Address, J, H. 80, St. Joha-street, 


Station on — a Eastern or Brighton Railway, addres’, M. 
HEDLEY, Redhill, 1, Cannon-street, London, where the stone 


may be oa", 
COTTA 
are prepared to —Apply to 


us 
MR. W. HILL, 


No.1, PARK-PLACR, 8T. MARY CHUROH, TORQUAY. 
RROWSMITHS P. unr FLOORS, 
“SOLID” {not Veneered) “PAT 


Ww ROO SEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Their SBpeclality © me ip being Solid Inch Thick, grooved 


a 





WATCOMBE TERRA - 


CLAY COMPANY Fa gy 
© receive orders. 





Ch 
Ht 





35 
7 
cit 


egyeyere BPPEy 2 
ea 
safe ibaa 








ILT ROOM 
Every son ot rare Preis and Mond kept on Stock at 


At GEORGE REES'S, 57, DRURY LANE. 


OoLD MOULDINGS: 
Geld Mouldings of the best quality Manufactured and 


GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 
Sections of Me 











ONEY on MORTGAGE FREE- 


HOLD, ae or COPYHOLD PRUPERTY, for any 
interest repayabie by 





term not gusseting Principal 
monthly 5; iments, Law chargue xed and low.~ Full particulary 
of Mr, ig trey 6, Great James-street, Bedford-row, 

fice hours, Ten to Bix 





